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Art. 1. Historical Memoir on Italian Tragedy, from the earliest 
Period to the present Time: illustrated with Specimens and 
Analyses of the most celebrated Tragedies ; and interspersed with 
occasional Observations on the Italian Theatres; and Biographical 
Notices of the principal Tragic, Writers of Italy. By-a Member 
of the Arcadian Academy of Rome. With Plates. gto. pp. 400% 
il. 1s. Boards. Harding. 1799. 


FpR™ the recent extensive convulsions of states, in which 
- «the Destroying Angel” has so pitilessly ‘* ridden on the 
whirlwind and directed the storm,” we may expect a chasm in 
the details of many events which would be interesting to the 
historian and the scholar; and while the general interests of 
literature must in course suffer with the grand principles of 
humanity, during such tremendous contests for power and do- 
minion, the traveller may soon perhaps in vain seek for the 
traces of antient magnificence, and the records of past exertions 
in the liberal arts. It was fortunate, therefore, for the purpose 
’ of the author of this work, that he made a voyage to Italy 


previously to the irruption of the French into that country ; 


which has been followed by the plunder of its cities and the 
removal of their most valuable contents. During his residence 
there, he pointed his inquiries and researches, in a particular 
manner, to the rise and progress of the Italian Tragic Drama, 
written for declamation. ‘This he has considered separately from, 
the Melo-drama, or Opera; which for neariy two centuries hag 
acquired a degree of favour that, it must be owned, has con~ 
tributed more to the cultivation and refinement of music, in all 
its branches, than to nervous and robust poetry and declama- 
tion. 

This Arcadian academician, we learn from the signature to 
his preface, is Mr. Joseph Cooper Walker, @ gentleman of 
Ireland, and author of af historical account of the Irish Bards 
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published about twelve vears ago*; and he has here, with 
great diligence and good taste, procured a series of the best 


Italian Tragedies that have been written for public and private 


tepresentation, in the dialogue of which Music had no con- 
cern. In tracing these dramas chronologically, Mr. Walker 
has»given: translations of some beautiful scenes, with a com- 
mentary on the several pieces, and biographical anecdotes con- 
cerning their authors; which are so curious and interesting, 
that they must render the book very entertaining to lovers of 
general literature, as well as to adepts in the Italian tongue. 

Previously to the attempt at a regular tragedy in the Italian 
Janguage, ‘ Mysteries and Moralities, performed either by the 
clergy (says our author) or under their direction, were the 
only dramatic amusements with which the people were in- 
dulged; and these. rude exhibitions (he adds) were generally 
represented in dumb show, with figures of wood or wax,’ In 
this last assertion, we believe, the author is deceived; as we 
know that great numbers of these mysteries and moralities, 
which we have seen collected, were written in dialogue and 
spoken dramatically in the Italian churches, at a much earlier 
period than the time of Lorenzo il Magnifico, to which Mr. W. 
refers the sacred pantomimes. 

The Scfcnisba of Galeotto del Caretto, Marquis of Savona, 
1502, was the first attempt at. an Italian drama on a secular 
subject; and La Pamjila of Antonio da Pistoia, 1508, was 
the second :—but, as the first was written in otfava rima, and 
the second in zerza rima, ina wild irregular manner, “it seems, 
(according to Voltaire) as if the Sofonisba of ‘Trissino, 1515, 
was the first regular Tragedy which Europe saw after so many 
ages of barbarism.” ‘This tragedy is written in versi scio/ti, or 
blank verse; and the fable is conducted in a regular manner, 
on the model of the antient Greeks, with odes, and an attend. 
ant moralizing chorus. It abounds with pathos, and beautiful 

trokes of nature. Mr. W. has inserted two or three speci- 
mens, which will incline his readers to wish for more. 

Trissino, the author of this tragedy, and of the epic poem 
of Italia liberata, in blank verse, of which he was the inventor, 
produced likewise a treatise on Architecture, and acted asa 
statesman with considerable abilities under Leo X. He was 
born in 1478, and died in 1550. 

An old Italian poet has said : 

“© FE] Trissino gentil, che col suo canto 


Prima d’ognun dal Tebro, e¢ dal? Iilisso 
Gia trasse la Tragedia all’ onde d’ Arné,? 


‘~~ 





* Scé Rev. vol. xxvii. Ps 42 5. 
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which Mr W., thus translates : 


¢ Gentle Trissino too, whose potent strain, 
From wand’ring Tyber and Ilissus, drew 
To Arno’s hallow’d shade, the tragic muse 
Melpomene to weep.’ 


We cannot think that the translation of the first line is 
either happy or accurate: genti/, in Italian, does not imply 
gentle, but polished, elegant, genteel; and there seems a clash 


of epithets between gentle and potent. Nor do we very clearly 


see why onde, a wave, or stream, is rendered shade, 

The beautiful ode to Love, in this tragedy, which abounds 
with original and ingenious thoughts embroidered on a thread- 
bare subject, is better translated; though we deem the am- 
plifications too numerous, and are unable to reconcile with 
either sense or grammar 


——* A resistless glance 
Shedding soft delicious trance 
Through the soul.’- 


The second regular Italian tragedy was Rosmunda, by Ru- 
cellai, nephew of Lorenzo de’ Medici, about the year 1516. 
The subject, which has been .often treated since, was taken 
from. the history of’ Lombardy, and was first rendered dramatic 
by Rucellai. ‘This tragedy has been praised by mariy eminent 
writers, of which number is Mr. Roscoe; and from the account’ 
which Mr. Walker gives of it, and from the fragments cited, 
it seems well entitled to celebrity. It is written on the Greek 
model, and has an attendant chorus. 

The same author produced a still better tragedy, Oreste : 
but, though Maffei pronounced it to be the best drama which 
either the antients or the moderns-ever brought on the stage, it 
was less esteemed by the Italians in general; as it was not an 
original production, like the Resmunda, but an imitation, con- 
structed on the fable and plan of the Iphigenia in Tauris of 
Euripides. ‘This drama has consequently an attendant chorus, 
a la Gree. 7 

Three lines quoted by Mr. W. (p. 41) from this tragedy, 
seem sufficiently nervous, robust, energetic, and sonorous, to’ 
shield the Italian language from the common censure of too 
great softness and effeminacy. A distant noise being heard by 
the characters on the stage, resembling a peal of thunder, 


mingled with cries of distress ; ‘Thoas, astonished and alarmed, 
demands, 


‘6 Ma che stridore sprventeste e strano 
Esce del fondo abisso della terra, . 
E col rimbombo i nostri orecchi intuona ?”* 


B2 “The 
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The noise and cries continue ; and, during the intervals of 
the pealing sounds; the chorus exclaim : 


“6 Q ciclo, O terra, O famma, O mare, O venti, 
O alta nume, O podesta suprema, 
O architetto de’ convessi chiostri, 
Deh non mutate vordine del cielo, 
E” non patite si confonda in caos 
Tanta é si bella macchina del mondo.”? 


Mr. W. hag not attempted to render these last beautiful lines 
into English; though it seems.as if am almost literal translation 
would convey to the English reader some faint idea of the sen- 
timents, if not of the language, of the original. Will the 
reader admit the following attempt ? 


Oh heavens, oh earth, oh sea, oh winds and flame 
Oh power supreme, oh high, eternal God! 

Oh architect of this bright vaulted sky, 

Change not the beauteous order of the heavens ; 
Nor let our globe’s magnificent machine 

Again be shivered, and re-plunged in chaos! 


_Alamanni, a, studious refiner of blank verse, wrote a tragedy 
about this time (1530) in.imitation of the Antigone of Sopho- 
cles;-——and a didactic poem in the same measure, entitled La 
Cultivazione, published at Paris, whither he was a fugitive, in 
1540. 

Mr. Walker’s account of the next tragedy in the series is ‘so 
curious, that we shall present it to our readers. 


¢ The tragic muse being now roused in Italy found several votaries. 
Amongst the many pieces, as well original as translations, which co- 
vered her altars, the Edi~o Re (CEdipus tyrannus) of Orsatto Giusti- 
niano, a Venetian nobleman, particularly recommends itself to our 
notice, not only by its intrinsic merit, but from the adventitious cir- 
cumstance of its having been the first drama represented in the famous 
Olympic theatre of Palladio at Vicenza, where, says an Italian author, 
it was recited in 1585, con sontuosissimo ga. This tragedy be- 
comes attractive also from another anecdote attached to its scenical 
history. When it was first exhibited, the part of C&dipus was per- 
formed with great ability,—by Luigi Groto, commonly called Tl 
Cieco d’Adria (the blind man of Adria) from the circumsiance of 
his being totally deprived of sight; a misfortune that befel him on 
the eighth day after he was born. This extraordinary man was not 
only an actor of merit, but a fruitful (fertile) and successful writer. 
His pastoral of Calisto, and his comedies of Alteria, Emilia, and Jl 
Fesoro, are honourably .mentioned by Gravina and other Italian 
cfitics.” 

This extraordinary person, so early deprived of sight, was 
author of a tragedy entitled Hadriana ; which bears sq strong a 


resemblance to our Shakspeare’s Romeo and Juliet, in its prin- 
cipal 
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cipal incidents, and in many of the sentiments, that the Eng- 
lish reader will be much interested in Mr. Walker’s account 
of it. Were it not too long for the limits of our article, we 
should gladly have transcribed it. 

After the account of the blind actor and bard, we find an 
historical and descriptive relation of the celebrated Olympic 
theatre built by Palladio at Vicenza. ; 

The next tragedy analyzed by Mr. W., after that of Hadriana, 

is the memorable Canace and ALacareo of Speron Speroni, 15465 
which may be said to have been d—d into fame by critical 
opposition. The wild horror, terrific events, and mythologi- 
cal theogony of A-schylus, seem to have occupied the mind of 
Speron Speroni when he wrote this tragedy; which is on so 
disgusting a subject, that a modern audience would not bear the 
representation. Indeed it was never acted in Italy. Speront 
had, however, acquired great respect and reverence by his 
Dialogues, learning, and critical sagacity, before he termi- 
nated his vital course in 1588, at the advanced age of four- 
score. : 
The Fable of Canace is a mythological texture, first dramae 
tised by the author, which none but bigoted Pagans could di- 
gest. /Eolus, god of winds, had twins, a son and a daughter, 
by hisconsort Deopeia. This divinity, favoured by Juno, was 
of course persecuted by Venus, for the storm with which he 
had opposed /ineas, as well as in remembrance of the 
quarrel relative to the judgment of Paris; and in order to ren- 
der him and his family miserable, the goddess made the twins 
so Criminally fond of each other, that an incestuous intercourse 
took place, and a child was the consequence, | 

The play opens with the Ghost of this infant, who had been 
murdered by order of the grandfather, and whose carcase had 
been thrown to the dogs *:—but, though the ghost anticipates 
all the disgusting horrors of the piece, the plot is detailed in 
scenes between the following characters of the drama: A®blus, 
Deopeia, Canace their daughter, Macareo their son, a coun- 
cellor or confidential officer of state in the court of the bluster- 
ing god, a nurse, a servant, a lady of the bedchamber (came~ 
riera) to Deopeia, and a minister of justice, or executioner. 

We have now before us an edition of this extraordinary 
drama, of 1566, without the printer’s name; with the Giudi- 
cio, or examination of the piece, dated 1543 5 ‘containing many 
useful reflections on the art of tragedy, arid. other poems,’ 
Much learning and knowlege of antiquity are displayed in this 
critique, 





* Gay, in his hat aye call it, has the ghost of an Embryo, or une 
B 3 Mr. 


born child. 
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Mr. W. has now worked his way to the celebrated novelist, 
Giambattista Giraldi Cinthio, ‘to whose novels Shakspeare 
has so many obligations.’ This author’s fertile invention pro- 
duced nine tragedies. Mr. Walker has given an account of 
the Orbecche, * the best of these productions,’ and has selected 
a passage from it, ‘ to shew Cinthio’s happy powers in de- 
scribing scenes of horror :’ : 


‘6 Giace nel fondo dt quest’ alta torre, 
In parte si solinga e st riporta, 
Che non vi giunge mai raggio di sole, 
Un luogo destinato a’ sacrifici, 
Che soglion farsi dq’ re nostri all? ombre 
A Proserpina irata, al fer Plutone, 
Ove non pur la tenebrosa notte, 
Ma il pit orribile orrore ha la sua sede 3? 


which Mr. W. thus translates; 


¢ Low in the dosom of the lofty pile, 
In gloomy loneliness sequester’d deep, 
Unvisited by sun-beam, or by star, 
A place there lies for dire oblations made, 
Which, to the ghosts of our departed kings, 
To the pale queen of Hades, and her lord, 
Are offer’d daly. There, not only night, 
But the magnificence of horrar, holds 
‘Her court in dreadful pomp.’ 


“We cannot allow Mr. W. to be perfectly happy in his trans- 
lation of this sublime description of the residence of horror. 
Fondo is certainly not well rendered by bosom; nor irata by 
pale: tenebrosa notte is not fully expressed by night ; and magni- 
ficence Of horror seems ironical. “Might nog the first line ruin 
thus? 


‘Low in a dungeon of this lofty pile ; 





and would not the four following lines be somewhat more 
faithful.to the original? 


To the dread queen of Hades, and her lord, 
Are offer’d duly. There, not only night © 
In ebon darkness reigns, but Horror’s self 
His court terrific holds. , “ 


Giraldi, or Cinthio, a cognomen, or academic name, by 
which he is chiefly known, died in 1569. | 

The next tragic bard with whom Mr. W. makes us ac- 
guainteéd, is the famous, and, sometimes, infamous Pietro Aretino. 
His tragedy of Horatia (the first drama written on the subject 
of the Horatii and Curatti that was brought on the stage) is 
highly commended by the Italians : but the depraved character 


’ of 
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of this author makes the inhabitants of other countries expect 
little good from sucha pen. He died in 1550. 

After Aretino, we have Lodovico Dolce, his contemporary 
and friend, author of two celebrated Italian tragedies : Didone, 
and Mariamne. ‘The particulars which Mr. W. has collected 
concerning the life of this writer are curious, and will probably 
be new to many of our readers. 


© Of Lodovico Dolce little is known that can be related with 
pleasure. Born in poverty, he lived and died in indigence ; and the 
greater part of his life was embittered by literary warfare. His bio- 
graphers speak with wonder of the early maturity and universality of 
his genius ; and.the mildness with which he treats, in many parts of his 
, works, his malignant adversary, Girolamo Ruscelli, merits the praise 
which they bestow upon it. Dolce died in the sixtieth year of his 
age, and was buried in the chyrch of San Luca, in his native city of 
Venice, near his friend Aretino, and his adversary Ruscelli. Be- 
sides the tragedies already mentioned, our author published a transla. 
tion of the tragedies of Seneca, whose coldness we may sometimes 
perceive creeping through his original dramas. To study Seneca is 
to touch the torpedo. .In his paraphrase of the sixth satire of Juve- 
nal, and in the Epithalamio di Catullo, nelle nozze di Peleo et di 
Theti, he has preserved the spirit of his originals. The former is 
prefaced with’ a short letter of delicate and elegant compliment to 
Titian the painter. In a little volume, containing those two pieces, 
now lying before me, I find a Dialogo del modo di tor moglie, which 
had probably been read by Milton, as the following eulogy on ma- 
trimony may be traced in the beautiful apostrophe to wedded love, in 
the fourth book of the Paradise Lost : ** O matrimonio felice e santo, sia 


havesse parole uguali a le tue lode, mai di commendarti non se ne vedrebbe 


stanca la voce mia. Per te é per mai sempre la vita gioiosa e licta: per te 
gl? huomini st fanno sempiterni e gloriosi. Viva dunque, viva il Matri« 
monio: e chi disidera di vivere e morire contento e beato elegga per il vero 
eé unico mozzo il matrimonio”? Of the dramatic labours of our author, 
Il Capitano and La Hecuba still remain to be noticed ; but as the for- 
mer is a free translation from Plautus, and the latter a faithful ver- 
sion of a tragedy, on the same subject, by Euripides, I shall not 
divell on those pieces. In the dedication to the Hecuba, Dolce pa- 
thetically alludes to the misfortunes of his life. His Giocasta I have 
_ not seen; but I have read with pleasure an elegant tribute to his 
genius and learning by Benedetto Guidi, in a sonnet, beginning, 


66 Fra mille dotti, et honorati ingegni.” 


We come now to the celebrated tragedy of Torrismondo, writ- 
ten by the admirable Torquato Tasso. Mr. W. has given a 
spirited translation of the beautiful description of the nocturnal 
disquietudes of A/vida, in this drama; which should have been 
inserted here if we could have spared it a niche.—For informa. 
tion concerning the life.as well as the writings of ‘Tasso, our 


author judiciously refers his readers to Mr. Hoole, 
Ba La 
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La Girmonda, and Ii Tancredo, two tragedies built on the 
piles of Boccaccio; the comedy of the A/c:himista, in 1583, 
prior to Ben Jonson’s Alchymist ; Bragadino, a tragedy on the 
subject of this Venetian General’s heroism, who so obstinately 
defended Cyprus against the assaults of the Turks, that, when 
at length it was surrendered on hogourable terms, they flayed 
him alive; Jsifile, on a similar subject of Turkish treachery 
and Christian fortitude; another Rosmunda, by Ant. Cavale- 
rino, on the same subject as that of Rucellai; Telefonte, and 
the first Merope that was written in Italian, likewise by Cava-. | 
Jerino; appeared about this time, and are characterised by our 
author, 

Three dramas by Trapolini are also mentioned: but the tra- 

edy of Acripanda, by Ant. Decio da Horte, a friend of Tasso, 
fas supplied materials for an interesting article. —* This play 
(says Mr. W.) is 7 ete by the ghost of Orsilia, the murdered 
wife of the king of Egypt, who quits the dark abyss for the 
purpose of instigating her son, the king of Arabia, to avenge 
her death.” Mr. W. gives a passage in her ¢ address to light, on 
first perceiving its chearing beam, which will probably remind 
the reader of Milton’s hymn to that glorious emanation of the 
Deity.’ It is too long for insertion here, but we recommend 
this speech, and several others from this play, to the lovers of 
; Kralian literature ; and the translation, to those who are able ta 
| compare it with the original, whence they will find much of 
the spirit of da Horte conveyed into the English. 

The Semiramide of Manfredi, and the Merope of Pomponio 
Torelli, furnish Mr. W. with an opportunity for discussion, of 
which he has availed himself in an amusing manner, 

The tragedies of Italy from 1500 to 1600 nearly all follow 
the Greek model, by preserving the attendant chorus; and 
| the Roman, by their sanguinary horrors and catastrophes. 














. 
— 


Section II. 


; We do not very well understand the following citation from 
|e Gibbon, given by Mr. W. at the beginning of this section, when 
\ speaking of the long adherence of the Iralians to Greek 
models.  ** Instead of exercising their own reason, the Italians 
acquiesced in that of the antients : instead of transferring into 
their native tongue the taste and spirit of the classics, they 
copied, with the most aukward servility, the language and ideas 
suited to an age so different from their own.” What is ‘ ac. 
quiescing in the reason of the antients,” but transferring the 

taste and spirit of the classics into their own tongue ? 
The first tragedy written at the beginning of the xviith 
century scems to have been Thomyris, by Angelo Ingegueri, 
1697. 
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1607. The merit of this drama is discussed by Mr. Walker. 
Ingegneri, besides his abilities as a poet, was author of a mas- 
terly discourse on dramatic representations, in folio; and of 
a translation of the first book of Ovid’s Art of Love. He was 
an intimate and zealous friend of Tasso, and editor of the first 
correct edition of Gerusalemme liberata. 

We find no record of any tragedy of great estimation, from 
this period till 1620, when the Selimano of Count Prespero 
Bonarelli of Ancona appeared. This author was the first Ita- 
lian dramatic poet who, in a tragedy, had the courage to quit 
the Greek model, and reject the chorus.. His brother, Gui- 
baldo, was author of the celebrated pastoral drama called Fil 
di Sciro, of which the admirers of Italian literature must pften 
have heard. 

Here (p. 160) we have an ample account of Gio. Battista 
Andreini, author of the representation entitled Adamo, which 
has been supposed to have suggested to Milton his divine Pa- 
radise Lost. In composing this article, Mr. W. has much 
availed himself of the ingenuity and labours of Mr. Hayley; 
and from this curious production, and Mr. Hayley’s transla- 
tion, copious extracts are given; as well as from an account of 
Andreini’s life and writings by Count Mazzuchelli. All these 
are very curious and amusing :—but we think that the adorers 
of Milton are too ambitious of discovering the germ of al 
our great bard’s conceptions; by which they rob him of his 
principal claims to INVENTION, a poet’s greatest glory, and al- 
low nothing to the coincidence of congenial minds meditat- 
ing on the same subject. ‘These zealous defenders of Milton 
are very angry with Dr. Johnson for ridiculing his sour temper 
and severe politics ; though the Doctor has praised the Paradise 
Lost in prose nearly equal to the verse of that immortal poem. 
Not contented with ransacking the ddamo of Andreini for simi» 
litudes, the tragic scene of Adam and Eve, by Troilo Lancetta 
Benacence, is analysed; in order to prove the possibility of 
that author’s having first § thrown into the mind ef Milton the 
idea of converting Adam intoan epic personage,’ p.174; and Mr, 
Walker * takes leave to observe, that Andreini and Lancetta were 
not the first Italian writers who dramatized the story of Adam 
and Eve.’ .Muratori tells us that, in the year 1304, the crear 
tion of Adam-and Eve was represented at Friuli in a mystery, 
Milton is thought by Mr. Hayley to have had obligations to the 
Angeleida of Erasmo di Valvasone ;—and Mr. W., not satisfied 
with a detection of all these unacknowleged imitations, (which, 
in a writer of less dignity and establiched fame than Milton, 
would perhaps be styled plagiarisms,) has given 15 pages of 

15 text, 
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text, and more than 20 of additional notes and appendix, consist 
ing of extracts, conjectures, and correspondence, on the subject. 

The Alcina of Fulvio Testi is said by Mr. Walker to have 
given birth to the opera: but this is an erroneous idea, if we 
may rely on the authority of Dr. Burney, who, in his History 
of Music, seems minutely to have traced it to a much higher 
period ;—and what Mr. W. calls airs, which were so fre~ 
quently introduced in ‘Testi’s drama, written in 1636, and re- 
citata at Bologna in 1646, aceording to the Drammaturgia, 
could not have been sung at so early a period of the Melo- 
drama. Indeed all that Mr. W. says on this subject seems 
conjectural, and supported by no authority. Vulvio ‘Testi died 
m 1646. 

Aristodemo, a tragedy by Carlo de’ Dottori, 1657, is next 
recorded; and the suffrage of the excellent critic Signorelli is 
given in fayour of its being a work of superior merit to the 
Sclimano of Bonarellt :—which Apostolo Zeno did not allow. 

Four tragedies of Cardinal Delfino are highly praised by 
Crescimbeni, and by a much better judge, Maffei. In 1694, 
the Corradino of Caraccio, a tragedy, was represented at 
Rome. These declamatory dramas were still written in Greek 
trammels of long speeches, and with little attention to the spirit 
of the dialogue, 


Section ITI, 


Here we are presented with a history of the origin and estab- 
lishment of the Academia degli Arcadi at Rome; the poetry 
and criticism of which were cultivated from May to October 
by its members, in a grove or a garden, in the manner of the 
antient inhabitants of Arcadia in Greece. Not only the na- 
tives of Italy, when at Rome, but Princes and illustrious fo- 
reigners visiting that city, were proud of being inrolled in this 
literary establishment. , 3 

The first tragic poet, who distinguished himself at the be- 
ginning of the present century, was Picr Jacopo Martelli, whe 
died in 1727. 

‘ His Perselide, Ifgenia in Tauri, and Alceste, were represented 
{says Signorelli) with unequivocal applause by the company of Ric- 
coboni at Venice, Verona, and Bologna. We find not only in these 
tragedies, (he continues,) but in his Prozalo, Cicerone, 2, Fabio, and 
Taimingi, genuine tragic beauties. In the Perselide, is particularly 
admired the happy mainer in which the three principal characters are 
marked : the magnanimity of Mustapha, the pathetic tenderness af 
Perselius, and the jealousy of power and relentless cruelty of Soli- 
mano, evince the glowing and energetic pencil of genius. Signior - 
Signorelli recommends the /jgenia and Alceste of this author, as mo- 


dels 
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dels for imitation to all young poets who would wish to adapt the 
fables of the Greck theatre to the modern stage.’ 


Martelli’s tragedies are composed in rhyme, and in a new 
species of versification, since called Martelliano, consisting en- 
tirely of Alexandrines of 14 syllables, or two verses of 7 syl- 
lables each. The Italian rhymes being all double, the junc- 
tion of two verses of 7 syllables each makes their Alexandrine 
14 syllables ; though our heroic verse, and that of France, 
contain but twelve. 

The translation of Addison’s Cato into Italian by Salvini is 
enumerated among the tragedies of this period; after which 
the tragedies of the learned Civilian and critic, Gravina, the 
patron and parent (by adoption) of Metastasio, are slightly 
mentioned. The chief accusation against Gravina is that he is 
too Grecian in the fable and conduct of his dramas. Though 
they failed to please, they did not deter our countryman Mason 
from constructing his Elfrida and Caractacus on the models of 
/Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides; and though Mr. Mason’s 
tragedies excite more interest, and abound with infinitely more 
exquisite poetical beauties, they have also failed of public favour 
on the stage; with all the changes in the dialogue, and allure- 
ments of the music to the songs and choruses, that have been 
applied to them. They will never be admitted into the estab- 
lished Liturgy of the great parish church; though in the clo- 
set, or poetical chapel of ease, they will ever afford devout 


members of the Greek church the highest consolation and 
rapture. 


Mr. W. has given a sketch of Gravina’s life from Dr. Bur- 


ney’s Memoirs of Metastasio, and an account of that admirable 
lyric poet’s Juvenile Tragedy of Giustino, from the same bio- 
grapher; adding some curious. and authentic information of 
his own, which he had received from Italy, confirming the re- 
port of Metastasio’s lyric dramas, or operas, being frequently 
declaimed, with success, as speaking tragedies, without music. 

Among the minor tragics, we have a list of dramas written 
by the Count Pansati, the Duke Annibale Marchese, and An- 
tonio Conti, a Venetian nobleman. ° It is a curious circum- 
stance, which does honour to the nobility of Italy, that nearly 
all her best tragic writers have been of that class. 

About the middle of the present century, Sig. Ant. Conti, 
who resided a considerable time in England, produced four 
tragedies: Giunio Brute, Druso, Marco Bruto, and Giulio 
Cesare; the last two from the double plot of Shakspeare’s Ju- 
lius Cesar, to which the Duke of Buckingham, and Voltaire, 
had previously pointed out the road. 


We 
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We now come to the Iearned and justly celebrated Marquis 
“Maffei; whose tragedy of Merope is not only the chief glory of 
Melpomene in Italy, but has served as a model for excellent 
dramas in almost every other country in Europe. We have not 
room to follow Mr. W. in his examination of ‘and extracts from 


- the bold translation of this tragedy by Ayre :—but we cannot 


help thinking that he lays too great stress on the merit of con- 
structing a tragedy without the aid of love; and we are more 
inclined to think, with Boileau, that ‘* the delineation of that 
passion is the most certain road to the heart,” than with our 
author, that its admission into tragedy is ‘a baneful innovation ? 
(p- 139.)—though in the next page we are told that * refinement 
ever attends the influence of the fair.—The production of a 
tragedy wholly unconnected with /a belle passion is more ad- 
mired for the difliculty of the task, perhaps, than for its effects 
on our feelings. At some period of life, every mortal is sen- 
sible of a partiality for an individual of a different sex, and of a 
wish to appropriate a companion ; but every one has not lost 
a child, a parent, a friend, ora kingdom. ‘When this wniver- 
sal passion has taken possession of an amiable and worthy heart, 
and is thwarted by adverse and inauspicious circumstances, 
pity and sympathy are excited in every breast which has expe- 
rienced equal conflicts, or is susceptible of similar sensibility ;— 
and what Mr. W. calls a banefiul innovation has been practised 
in our own country to the satisfaction of every feeling heart, 


by Shakspeare, Otway, Rowe, and Congreve, in dramas 


which are not likely to lose their favour. 

In p. 245, Mr. W. seems to sing a palinodia, in speaking of 
the powerful effects of Love in Metastasio, when he wrote his 
Didone, and in all others when that drama was performed ; ex- 
claiming, ‘Such is thy so potent art, O Love!’ 

The tragedies of Barruffaldi, Lazzarini, Gasparo Gozzi, 
Padre Bianchi, Count Savioli, Alfonso Varano, and Granelli, 
are next enumerated, and characterized, with zeal for the ho- 
nour of their country. 

We then come to Bettinelli; who, having acquired consi- 
derable fame as a prose writer by his Risorgiamento d’ Italia, 
produced three tragedies of high renown: Gionata, Demetrio 
Poliorcete, and Serse. From this last we have the description 
of a ghost, with the translation (p. 265) ; which, had we room, 
should be presented to our readers: as the original was so ad- 
mired at Rome in 1772, that the reviewers of that city con- 
fessed its effects, in exciting sorrow and perturbation, to have 
been such as had been produced by few tragedies which they 
had ever seen or read. 


The 
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The Abaté Cesarotti, an eminent Italian writer still living, 
is justly celebrated by Mr, W. for his translations of some of 
Voltaire’s tragedies, of Ossian, and of Homer, into the lan- 
guage of his country. | 

Much information and entertainment occur in subsequent 
articles; particularly in the account of the writings of Count 
Pepoli, and Count Alfieri, dramatic writers not yet numbered 
with the dead. Of the productions of this last voluminous au- 
thor, we have an ample list, with extracts, which the limits of 
this article (already, perhaps, too much extended) will not al- 
low us to detail ; and we have before spoken of them, in Rev. 
vol. xxiv. N.S. p. §27. Count Alfieri, we believe, was in 
England about 20 years ago. His tragedy of La Congiura d? 
Pazzi has very justly been censured by Mr. Roscoe, in his ad- 
mirable life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, for the falsification of his- 
tory, in order to blacken the character of that great patron of 
literature and of every ingenious art, and to render it subser- 
vient to the interests of freedom. ‘* What shall we think of 
a dramatic performance in which the Pazzi are the champions 
of Liberty ?—In which superstition is called in to the aid’ of 
truth ?—1n which the relations of all the parties are confound- 
ed, .and a tragic effect is attempted to be produced by a total’ 
dereliction of historical veracity, an. assumption of falsehood 
for truth, and of vice for virtue ?” * 


Mr. Walker has given the plans of rgtragedies by Count Alfi- © 


eri, with extracts from many of them :—but he places the 4ri- 
stodemo of the Abate Monti at the summit of modern tragedies, 
and indeed with the highest Italian authority for his opinion, 
In the course of this work, we have a sketch of the histo 
’ of the construction of Italian theatres, from the time of Palla- 
dio to the present: also, additional notes, and an appendix of 
more than 60 pages, containing interesting discussions and ex 
planations. Some of the fragments from the tragedies, which 
the author has analyzed, will perhaps impress the lovers of Ita- 
lian poetry with higher ideas of its beauty and force, than the 
more renowned writings of Dante, Petrarca, Ariosto, and 
Tasso. 


ap 





Though we have found much amusement and considerable. 
information on the subject under discussion in this book,: we, 
are obliged to own that the style is often inflated ; and that we 
have been frequently offended by the author’s affectation in the 
needless use of foreign words, andin the new applicationof these: 
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* Life of lorenzo de’ Medici, vol. i. p. 214. note (6). 
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of our native dialect. His parade of friends and acquaintance, 
abroad and at home; and his profufion of compliments, indis- 
criminately bestowed on almost every author and book that he 
mentions; will mortify more than flatter the persons concerned. 
We are sorry to be obliged to specify these defects in a work 
of sufficient merit to cover small imperfections: but, as it is 
eur duty, in the character of critics, to indicate the several ex- 
cellencies of an useful or amusing production, so it is incumbent 
on us, for the sake of the public taste, to point out to the au- 
thor’s own correction, in a future edition of the same work, or 
in writing another, such inaccuracies as disgrace his style, or 
would deform the composition of any author. 

The Italian words unexplained when incorporated with Eng- 
lish are innumerable: as Villeggiatura, or retiring to a villa or 
countty seat—Porpora, for the purple or popedom, &e.—impart- 
ed from the press — Assisted at a performance, instead of being 
present, is a Gallicism not yet naturalized— Enthralling atten- 
tlon—take occasion--met my attention—invite (for engage ) 
singers to visit them. P, 227, in speaking of Gravina, wen, 
besides being learned, he is said to be amiable and frigid, there 
seems a clash of epithets. The author somewhat too frequently, 
perhaps, tells his readers that the letters and books which he 
quotes, or mentions, are /ying before him; which, unless they 
be very scarce and curious, is taken for granted. ‘Sig. Sig- 
norelli, in one of his valuable letters, with which he favoured 
me’—=* My learned and ingenious friend Cesarotti’—* The 
friendship of the accomplished governor of Perugia’——* My 
Jovely and accomplished friend the late Marchioness Rondini,’ 
&c. These area few specimens of the author’s parade of friend- 
ship, and excess of urbanity. 

An Index, or at least a table of contents, is much wanted to 
this book; and,,perhaps, for English readers, a translation of 
passages cited in prose, as well as more frequent versions of 
poetical specimens given in the course of the work 

As far as paper and types are concerned, the volume is beau- 
tifully executed; arid the plates, of which there are many, are 
neatly engraved :—but on the correctness of the press we can 
bestow no praise jon the contrary, from the author (as it 
should seem) being in another kingdom, and perhaps never 
seeing the proofs, the Errata are innumerable: for besides 
these discovered by Mr. Walker on perusing the work after the 
press was broken up; and which, collected, crowd a 4to page 
in a sinall letter; many still remain, that have escaped de- 
tection. 

Candour, however, requires us to add that the faults of alf 
ete which we have mentioned are but slight : while the —= 
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of the work, consisting of new and curious materials, is ex- 
tremely interesting; and will be found, by those who wislt to 
be acquainted with the Italian drama distinct from the opeiay 


ing but instructive. 
not only amusing Dr B...-y 
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7 ‘ 
ry is.related of the Caliph Haroun Al Raschid that, while 
Europe was engaged in fruitless theological controverstes 
and in destructive wars, his ambassadors presented to Charle- 
magne, among other gifts, a clock of curious workmanship. 
Of equal value, and in somewhat of a similar conjuncture, is 
the present of the volume before us. From the midst of the 
tumults, the murders, and the conflagrations of Ireland, its 
Academy sends forth the fruit of its labours ; and thus our at- 
tention is awhile diverted from scenes of. confusion and guilt; 
for with the successful cultivation of science we associate pleas- 
ing images, peaceful retreats, and the soft obscurities of re- 
tirement.” 
The papers are divided, as heretofore, under the classés of 
SciENCE, Potire LITERATURE, and ANTIQUITIES. We shail 
consider them acgording to their subjects. 


SCIENCE. 


Memoir on the Construction of Ships. By Sir George Shee, 
Bart. M.R.1. A. 3 

The object of this memoir is to suggest such improvements 
in the Construction of ships as will cause them to sail faster, 
and will counteract their disposition to make leeeway. ‘The 
author was first induced to suspect that slips built in Europe 
admitted of improvement, by observing the shape of vessels 
employed in the river Ganges, and on the different coasts of India, 
These vessels carry great burdeus; and, according to the au- 
thor’s expression, great expansion’ is common to them all; that is, 
they are more long and broad relatively to their depth, than 
our vessels are. During a voyage from Bengal to England, the 
suspicion of Sir G. S. was strengthened by remarking that the 
ship Rodney (in which he was embarked) sailed faster than 
any other Indiamen; which he attributes to the circumstance 
of her having been originally intended for a ship of-much more 
considerable burden, but, on account of a temporary scarcity 


of timber, ail her dimensions (except her length) were abridged. 


The defects noticed in ships transporting merchandice are, 
rst, Their too great depth; adly, ‘heir shortness; for a ship 
° that 
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that wants length (says he) is impeded by its continual ascent 
and descent; moreover, the tendency of the action of the up- 
per sails of a ship is not only to propel horizontally, but to 


. elevate the stern and to depress the head; which elevation and 
‘depression must be more resisted, as the distance between 


the insertion of the mast and of the head and stern is greater, 
cateris paribus. 3dly, The vessels are too narrow, © 

The remedy proposed for these defects is (as may be easily 
inferred) to give to the ships great horizontal expansion 3 and for 
this end the construction of their hulls must be changed. The 
bows and sides are to be constructed very differently, as the 
end to be answered: by them is very different; the one is to 
present as few points of resistance as possible, the other as 
many 3 the one is to facilitate the ship’s passage, the other is 
to prevent her disposi .on to make lee-way : but, according to 
the present method of construction, a very small part of the 
ship’s side is perpendicular to the horizontal pressure. 

‘The author next controverts an argument of seamen and 
ship-builders, in favour of the depth of ships, founded on what 
is technically called ‘‘ a gripe of the water below the power of 
the surge.” 

The alterations proposed by Sir George Shee are, in a few 
words, increase of horizontal dimensions, and a change in 
the form of the bows and sides. In regard tq the form of the 
latter, they should resemble a large lee-board, used in Dutch 
vessels to prevent a disposition to lee-way. 

Sir G.S. blames the construction of the vessels employed in 
carrying the mails from Dublin to Holyhead. Although they 
are expressly built for speed and accommodation, yet they re- 
quire an absolute loading of ballast to prevent them from over- 
setting ; and their draft of water is such that, although small 
vessels, they can only float on the Dublin Bar at a particular 
time of tide. From their want of length, and from their exe 
cessive depth, they sail so slowly, that a ship called the Fa- 
vourite, a light, long vessel, fitted out by private individuals, 
has made her passage to Holyhead in nine hours; when the 
two packets, which weighed anchor at the same time, occu- 
pied twelve hours in performing theirs, 

These suggestions of the ingenious Baronet are, we think, 
deserving of notice ; for to England the perfection of naval 
architecture is of great moment :—but mere theory can perhaps 
effect little. The antients, who made very considerable 
progress in the art of constructing ships, seem to have relied 
entirely on observation and experiment. 
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Memoir on the Climate of Ireland. By the Rev. William Ha- 
milton, M.R.J. A. | 

The object of this memoir is to prove that the winds, and 
particularly the westerly gales, have of late years blown ovee 
Ireland with a violence unknown to former times. ‘The aathor 
appeals to what he calls the nafural regifters of the effects of the 
winds; viz. the trees of the country, the sands on the sea-coast, 
and the tides. It is well known that, formerly, pines, and 
particularly that species called the Scotch fir, grew on the 
northern and western coasts. Vast roots and trunks remain in 
places in which a twig even of the most hardy kind can now 
with difficulty be reared. In the counties of Westmeath and 
Antrim, Donegal, and on the coasts of Enishowen and Rosses, 
pines formerly arrived at the age of 120 years, and were more 
than a yard in diameter, and 50 feet in height.—In regard to the 
sands, these have in many places overwhelmed houses and 
towns; witness, the ruins at the entrance of the river Bannow 
in the barony of Forth, in the county of Wexford ; and the de- 
caying state of the mansion-house of one of the noble families 
of Hamilton, situated in the peninsula of Rossgull, between the 
harbours of Sheephaven and Mulroy, in the county of Donegal. 
—The increase of the tides is well known to those who have had 
occasion to construct or to repair embankments.—A compen- 
sation for the evils arising from the prevalence and fury of the 
westerly winds is a more even temperature than Ireland for- 
merly experienced; for the western winds blow over the wa- 
ters of the Atlantic, which are less sensibly affected by the 
variations of cold and heat than land would be. From a ba- 
lance of loss and gain, the author concludes that Ireland is 


ameliorated since the westerly winds have prevailed. In his 
own language : 


¢ To sum up matters, then, with truth and brevity—A density of 
population, surpassing that of the vaunted millions of undepopulated 
France; a copious export trade in provisions of vatious kinds, un- 
equalled by any kingdom whose inhabitants are proportionably nu- 
merous; and a staple manufacture unrivalled in general use, in cer- 
tainty of produce, aud intrinsic value ; are circumstances which have 
not fallen to the lot of other nations, and bring with them clear and 


irrefragable evidence to demonstrate a salubrious country, a genial 
climate, and a fertile soil in Ireland.’ 


The author conjectures that, as the westerly winds have 
raged since the destruction of forests in the time of James I. 
these forests broke and mitigated the fury of the tempests; 
especially as the limits of stormy currents may be within 100 
yards of the surface, since the lower mass of air often pursues 
a different course from the upper. 


Rey. May, 1499. C Essay 
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Essay on the best Means of ascertaining the Areas of Countries of 
considerable Extent. By the Rev. James Whitelaw, M.R.LA. © 
_ Having shewn that the common projections (stereographic, 
conical, and circular) are unfit for mensuration, this gentleman 
proposes a method of determining, to a considerable degree of 
accuracy, the areas of maps on the conical and circular pro- 
jections. The method proposed is briefly this: Draw the con- 
tour of the country, and observe what quadrilateral spaces lie 
within it *. ‘Fhe quadrilateral spaces form what is called the 
uitegral area, and that without it the fractional. ‘Fhe integra} 
area:is easily and accurately found, for the area of a zone in- 
cluded between two parallels is had by multiplying its sine m 
miles and decimals of a mile by 21600 (circumference of a 
great circle in such miles): divide this product by 360, and 
we have the value of a quadrilateral space.—The fractional 
area is next computed, but by a method which we cannot well © 
explain here. | 


Three Schemes for conveying Intelligence to great Distances, ly 
Signals. By John Cooke, Zsq. M.R.I. A. 

We do not see any thing particularly worthy of notice in 
these schemes; they may be multiplied ad infinitum. 


Observations on the Power of Painting to express mixed Passions. 
By the Rev. Michael Kearney, D. D. M.R.E. A. 

This is a criticism on a remark of Sir Joshua Reynolds, con- 
cerning the impracticability of describing the expression of mixed 
passions. The memoir is short, and the criticism is given with 
considerable ingenuity and much modesty ; yet, in our opinion, 
it will not overthrow the decision of the late President of the 
Royal Academy. 


In the countenance, doubtless, may be discovered either 


permanent qualities or sudden emotions ; sweetness of temper, 


strength of intellect, joy, despair, &c. ‘The dignified form, 
the character of martial gallantry, and the marks of an amo- 
rous temperament, observable in the statue of Paris by Eu- 
phranor, might justify the assertion that in it could be discerned 
the judex Dearum, amator Helena, and interfector Achiliis; what- 
ever indication of inward emotion the countenance is capable 
of assuming, the pencil of the painter may imitate :—but can 
it express the contest of different emotions ? Can the soul be 
agitated by two different passions at the same instant? If not, 
the countenance ean exhibit, in one instant, the indication 





* Quadnilateral spaces are formed by the parts of two parallels of 


fatitude distant from each other one degree, and of two meridians 
distant one degree of longitude. 
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only of one emotion. These emotions and indications “may 
succeed each other with wonderful rapidity, and hence we may 
fancy them really blended and co-existing. The countenance 
of Coriolanus changed during the supplication of his mother 
and his wife, from an assumed cold dignity, to that state 
in which, overpowered by natural affection, “ his eyes did 
sweat compassion.” He did not feel at the same instant as a 
son, and as the enemy of Rome and the avenger of his own 
wrongs. 

This question is similar to that in which it is inquired 
whether the mind can, at the same instant, dwell on two 
ideas ? 


An Essay on the Art of conveying secret and swift Intelligence. 
By Richard Lovell Edgworth, Zsg. F.R.S. & M.R.I. A. 

This essay commences with a learned and elaborate account 
of the Telegraph:—but, before the author requests our 
attention to the scientific part of his plan, he produces much 
pleasant matter. He observes : 


‘ But a still more compendious method of communication was sup- 
osed to exist in the 16th century. Is was reported that two mag- 
netic dials, with the four-and-twenty letters inscribed on their cir- 
cumference, would by means of self-moving hands point to the letters 
which the correspondents meant to indicate. The great Bacon be- 
ljeved in those sympathetic dials, and the learned Sir Thomas Browne, 
in his Enquiry concerning Vulgar Errors, gravely informs us that he 
procured two dial plates, according to directions, magnetised the 
needles, and repeated the experiment in form, but to his infinite dis- 
appointment, ‘ the needles, though but a span removed from each 
other, stood like the pillars of Hercules: he then proceeds to con- 
fute the theory ‘ of this excellent and (if the effect would but fol- 
low) ‘ divine conceit,” by shewing that magnetic needles should in- 
fluence the motions of each other, not in the same, but in contrary 
directions; had this been the osly difficulty, it had been easily ob- 
viated by reversing the order of the letters in one of the alphabets. 
* © Doctor Johnson, in his life of Browne, laughs at him for having 
taken the pains to try ‘ such a hopeless experiment,’ remarking 
“ that he might have satistied himself by a method less operose, by 
thrusting two needles through a cork and setting them afloat in’ 
two basons of water ;”” but Browne, he observes, ‘* appears indeed te 
have been ready to pay labour for tfuth.” 

‘ The story of these dials had, I believe, some foundation, but, as’ 
it usually happens in popular stories, much fiction has been mingled 
with some truth. 

‘If two clocks were furnished with hands, and with dial-plates 
containing the alphabet, the motion of each of them mmght be un- 
locked at a momentary flash or sound, and they might be stopped 
together at any letter by a second explosion. I am informed that a 
very ingenious member of this Academy has spoken of such a con- 

C2 trivance. 
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trivance.— With proper precautions, and by substituting numbers 


corresponding with 2 vocabulary instead of an alphabet, this inven- 
tion may be perfected. I cannot help remarking, that by the expe- 
riment of Sir T. Browne with two distinct dials, &c. a hint might 
have been obtained of a practicable contrivance; but by Doctor 
Johnson’s cork, with two needles thrust through it, nothing could 
be obtained but disappointment. Vulgar tradition and poetic alle- 
gory are neither to be implicitly trusted nor hastily despised. The 
incredulity of mankind in some instances appears as surprising as 


- their credulity in others. The disposition to ridicule every scientific 


project as absurd until it has been absolutely brought to perfection 
as been the common topic of complaint among men of inventive 
genius ;, and it is curious to observe that poets, who suffer so much 
themselves by the taunts of men of the world, and by the apathy of 
the vulgar, should in their turn revénge themselves upon men of 
Science, and treat their speculations with disdain. Ben Jonson has 
attempted this in one of his masques with a degree of humour which 
is not always the portion of those who throw ridicule on science. 
Merefool, the clown of the piece, consults an adept, who promises to 
instruct him-in all occult secrets, and to shew him apparitions of alt 
the learned men of the ancients; but every man who is called for 
happens to be busy, from Pythagoras “ who has rashly run himself 
upon an employment of keeping asses from a field of beans,” to 
Archimedes, who is meditating the invention of 


«* A rare mouse trap with owls wings, 
And a cat’s foot to catch the mice alone.” 


* Not only the same taste for ridicule, but the same ideas we find 
repeated, with a slight alteration, at different eras; Aristophanes and 
Lucian among the ancients, and Butler, Swift, and Voltaire, the three 

reat modern masters of ridicule, have in various shapes the same ideas, 
and are alike disposed to confound the ingenious and the extravagant. 
The best way i oacier the stroke of ridicule is to receive it with 
good humour ; laugh with those who laugh, and persevere with those 
who labour, should be the motto of men who possess the powers of 
invention. 

¢ The late Doctor Johnson, who in his Rasselas ridiculed the idea 


of the art of flying, lived long enough to see the ascent of the first 
air balloon.’ 


Mr. E. accounts telegraphically for the answer given by the 
Delphic Oracle to Croesus. The story is as follows :> 


‘ Croesus, after having been duped by various oracles, began to 
suspect their infallibility, and to observe that they made bad verses ; 
he resolved to try their powers of divination before he put himself to. 
any farther expence in costly offermgs. At acertain hour, on a par- 
ticular day and at an a “sae moment, the messengers whom he 
had dispatched to the different oracles demanded from them ‘* What 


was at that instant the employment of Crcesus ?”” © : 
¢ All the oracles were mute, except the Delphic, which immedi. 

ately answered the messengers. of Croesus in ‘these inspired lines. 
‘s I know 
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<< J know the space of sea—the number of the sarid, 
I hear the silent—mute I understand. 
A tender lamb, joined with tortoise flesh, 
Thy master, king of Lydia, now does dress ; 
The scent thereof doth in my nostrils hover, 
From brazen pot closed with brazen cover.” 


¢ This was precisely the strange employment which the king‘ had 
privately devised for himself. The answer of the oracle astounded 
and convinced Croesus, and seems to have had as powerful an effect 
upon Sir Thomas Browne, who, in his “ Enquiry concerning Vulgar 
Errors,’’ calls this the plainest of all oracles, and deems it the clear- 
est proof of their supernatural agency. Neither probability nor c6- 
incidence could have produced this marvellous reply ; it has therefore 
excited alike the astonishment of the learned and of the ignorant. 
But the wonder ceases, and an easy solution of the difficulty presents 
itself, if we suppose that the priests of the oracle were Tele- 
graphers.’ 

The contrivance of Mr. Edgeworth appears to us both simple 
and ingenious. Drawings enable us to judge so much better 
of the form, construction, €’c. of a machine, than all descrip- 
tions merely verbal, that we shall not attempt any which would 
probably be unsatisfactory. The part most difficult of com- 
prehension in the memoir is that concerning the Vocabulary : 
but we feel little inclined to make small objections against an 
essay, in the perusal of which we have had frequent opportu 
nities of admiring the author’s ingenuity and learning. 


On the Method of determining the Longitude by Observations of 
the Meridian Passages of the Moon and a Star, made at two 
Places. By the Rev. Dr. James Archibald Hamilton, Professor 
of Astronomy at Armagh. 

This method of determining the longitude is well known to 
astronomers. The several corrections, which are required to 
give sufficient accuracy to it, are here explained fully, and with 
a considerable degree of perspicuity. . 


On the Method of taking Radicals out of ‘Equations, By TD. 
Mooney, A. B. Trin. Coll. Dublin. , 

The object of this memoir is to shew that the rule concern 
ing the method of taking radicals out of an equation, by multi- 
plication, obtains generally ; and that, by simple involution, 
quadratic surds may be taken out of an equation, let the num- 
ber of terms be what they may. 


The author takes an example, J/a+ Jb —— fc + /d + Vf 
and shews that, by involution, the equation may be rendered 
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The method employed in the former example likewise ren- 


ders rational x +4/a +b — fe— /d — /f = 0° care 
being taken to place it in such a form that, after multiplica- 
tion, there results the least number of surd rectangles; thus 


x + Ja + J/b.= Jer fd+ Vf when multiplied into it- 
self, gives a less number of surd rectangles than when in this 


form xp¢faaV/cot fd tVfomyo. 
Supplement to Mr. Edgewaorth’s Essay on the Telegraph. 


A Description of an Air-Pump of a new Confiruction, &e. &c. 
By the Rev. Jaines Little, of Lacken, in the County of Mayo. 

In this paper is contained a long description of an air-pump, 
constructed on principles similar to those of Mr. Smeaton and 
Mr. Cuthbertson. It would require plates, and a much larger 
portion of our work than we can possibly allot, to give a satis- 
factory abstract of the contents of this memoir. 


On the Application of a converging Series to the Construction of 
Logarithms, By William Allman, A.B. Trin. Coll. Dublin. 
‘he logarithm of .the ratio of one number to another is ex- 
pressed by the series ape + ape: + apa » and where d 
s 3° 5s? ; 
expresses the difference'and s the sum of the numbers, and p 
the’modulus of the system. Now, in the practical application 
of series, it is desirable, for the sake of conveniency and dis- 
patch, that the serics should converge as quickly as possible ; 
the object, therefore, of the operations in this memoir, is to 
make the series above mentioned converge quickly. The au- 
thor thus explains his method of producing a quickness of con- 
yergency - 
. ;¢ It is evident, that the less d is in respect of s, the faster the series 
will converge ; so that the construction of the logarithms of prime 
numbers, will be rendered more easy and expeditious, by finding two 
great products, which shall have a small difference; one of which 
products shall he composed entirely of factors whose logarithms are 
already known, and the other shall have in its composition, the 
number whose logarithm is sought, or some power of that number ; 
and, if it have any other factors, the logarithms of these factors 











must be-previously known. 

' ¢ Having found such-products, we may, by the application of the 
above-mentioned series, find the logarithm of their ratio to each 
other ; which is the same with the logarithm of the ratio of he first 
product (or that which is composed entirely of factors whose loga- 
rithms are known) divided by the factor or compound of factors 
whose logarithms are known (if there be any such) in the latter pro- 
duct, to the prime number whose logarithm is sought, ‘or some 
power of that number. Then, from the logarithm of the ees 
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and the logarithm of the ratio, we have, by addition or subtraction, 
the logarithm of the consequent.’ 


POLtes LITERATURE, 


Some Hints concerning the State of Science at. the Revival 
Letters, grounded on-a,Passage of Dante in bis Inferno; Canto1v. 
v.130. By the Right, Hon.the Earl of Charlemont; frrestdeny of 
the Royal Irish Galen and F.R.S. 

In ‘the oem of Dante, written about the year 1300, the 
poet: describes the Elysium. prepared for Pagan worthies, and 
gives’ to. Aristotle the first, place among the .antient philo-. 
cophers, in the following passage : 

¢ Poiche’nnalsai un poco piu la ciglia, 
Vidi ’1 Maestro di color che sanno 
Seder tra Filosofica Famiglia. 
Tutti Pamiran, tutti onor gli fanno. 
uivi vid’. 10 e Socrate, e Platone, 
Che ’nnansi agli altri pui presso gli stanno. 
« My eyes a little raising, 1 descried ) 
The sov’reign master of all those who know, 
g2taY Sitting among the philosophic race, 
Admir’d by all, by all rever’d and honour’d: 
There I ‘beheld both Socrates and Plato, 
Who prior to the rest stand close beside him. 


This passage being a testimony of the reverence in which 
Aristotle. was held in the darker ages, at the first revival of 
letters, the noble Earl proceeds to assign the causes of this 
reverence ; and to pointoutthe circumstances which gave man- 
kind a disposition and an ardour for the ‘subtle, refined, and 
disputatious philosophy of the Stagyrite. 

‘The ingenious remarks and displayed learning of the noble 
author claim attention and praise ; yet we must observe that 
the parts of the present memoir are not sufliciently connected, 
and that’ its object is not sufficiently determinate. ‘The title 
of the paper, however, may be said to have prepared an ex- 
cuse against any objection of this nature. : 


Reflections on the Choice of Subjects for Tragedy among the 
Greek Writers. By William Preston, Esq. M.R.I. A. 

The subjects of the Grecian wiaiedina are tales: of horror; 
Orestes, pursued by the Furies; the horrid Feast of Atreus 
Oedipus, incestuous, blind, and mangled; Hercules tortured: 
by his envenomed robe ; Medea, the murderess of her ‘own 
children, €or, Such were the favourite themes of the Grecian 
Muse. The inquiry in the present essay is concerning the! 
causes which led the Greek tragic writers to seek so sedulous! 
in history, for subjects of such aggravated horror; and bk 
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ing to Mr: P, the causes are to be found in the cruelty and 
ferocity which disgraced the Grecian character, Most abuus 
dant proof (if any indeed were wanted) is adduced of this 
cruelty of disposition, from their mythology, from the writings 
of Homer, and from the faithful pages of Thucydides. 

Towards the end of his essay, which is replete with just re- 
marks, Mr. P. considers the question why, in the present.times 
of. refinement, representations of terrific’subjects continue to 
*xcite such predilection. ‘Though this idea has been {frequently 

iscussed, we had marked some passages for insertion’: but, on 
a second inspection, they scem too long for our limits. 


An Essay on the Variations g English Prose, from. the Revolue 
tion to the present Time. By Thomas Wallace, A.B. and 
M.R.I.A. To which was adjudged the Gold Prize Medai. 

In the beginning of this essay, it is observed that the state 
of the language of a people corresponds with the state of their 
polity and manners; and, as an example of this observation, 
the author points out the correspondence which has existed be- 
tween the improvement in our Jangnage and our political and 
moral amelioration. When England was agitated by civil wars, 
and depressed by a feudal policy, its language was rude, anoma- 
lous, and without either precision or grace. From this de- 
graded state, it was raised by the Reformation ; then, questions 
oF high concernment were agitated, and men began to think 
with greater precision, and to reason more: methodically; in 
consequence of which, the language rose from its low state to 
a considerable degree of excellence. It was, however, abun- 
dant in faults, until the time of Addison. 


' _ © With Addison and his contemporaries,’ says Mr. Wallace, ¢ ori- 


ginated the first variation that occurred, subsequent to the Revolu- 
tion, in the composition of English prose. ‘Though the diffuse style 
still continued to prevail, it was no longer the loose, inaccurate and 
clumsy style by which the compositions of his predecessors were dis- 
graced. So great, indeed, was the improvement, and so striking the 
variation introduced by Addison, that he who compares the produc- 
tions of this elegant writer with those of the best writers of 1688, will 
find it difficult to avoid surprise, how, with such precedents before 
him, he could have risen at once to a degree of excelleace in style 
which constitutes him a model for imitation. The forced metaphor, 
the dragging clause, the harsh cadence, and the abrupt close, are all 
af them strangers to the works of Addison. In the structure of his 
sentences, though we may. sometimes.mect marks, of negligence, yet 
we can seldom find the unity of 4 sentence violated by ideas crowded 
together, or the sense obscured by an improper connection of clauses. 
Though, like his predecessors, he frequently uses two words to ex- 
press one idea, yet, in this instance, he is less faulty than they; and, 
among the variations introduced by him, we must reckon a more 
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strict attention to the choice of words, and mote precision in the use 
of them. | 
‘ Of figurative language, Addison has always been acknowledged. 
the most happy model. He was, indeed, the first of the English 
prose writers who were equally excellent in the choice and in the 
management of their figures. Of those who preceded him, it has 
been observed that they were frequently unhappy in both instances ; 
that their metaphors either were such as tended rather to degrade 
their subject than to give it | and elevation ; or that when they 
were well chosen, they were spoiled by the manner in which they 
were conducted, being detained under the pen until their spirit eva- 
porated, or traced until the likeness vanished. Addison avoided 
both faults: his metaphors are selected with care and taste, or rather 
seem to spring spontaneously from his subject ; they are exhibited to 
the mind but for a moment, that the leading traits of similitude may be 
observed while minute likenesses are disregarded—like those flashes 
of electric fire which often i]umine a summer’s night, they shed a 
vivid, though a transient lustre, over the scene, and please rather by 
the brightness with which they gild the prospect than the accuracy 
with which they shew its beauties. 
' € Should it be doubted, whether the improvement of style which 
took place in the time of Addison—that variation which substituted 
uniform and correct neatness in composition, for what was loose, in- 
accurate and capricious,—be justly attributed to him—the doubt will 
vanish when it is remembered that in no work prior to his time is an 
equal degree of accuracy or neatness to be found, and even among 
those periodical papers to which the most eminent of his cotemporary 
writers contributed, the Cu10 of Addison stands eminently conspitu- 
ous. It was, indeed, from the productions of that classic’ and co- 
pious mind that the public seems to have caught the taste for fine 
writing which has operated from that time to the present, and which 
has given to our language perhaps the greatest degree of elegance 
and accuracy of which it is susceptible—for if any thing is yet to be 
added to the improvement of the English style, it must be more: 
nerve and muscle, not a nicer modification of form or feature. 


 ——— sectantem levia, nervi 
Deficiunt animique : 


© While Addison. was communicating to English prose a degree of 
correctness with which it had been, till his time, unacquainted, Swift 
was exemplifying its precision and giving a standard for its purity. 
Swift was the first writer who attempted to express his meaning 
without subsidiary words and corroborating phrases. He nearly laid 
aside the use of synonimes in which even Addison had a little in- 
dulged, and without being very solicitous about the structure or har- 
mony of his periods, seemed to devcte ali his attention to illustrate 
the force of individual words. Swift hewed the stones, and fitted the: 
materials for those who built after him ; Addison left the neatest:and 

most finished models of ornamental architecture. 
* Of the character which is here given of these two writers it is. 


unnecessary to give proof by quoting passages from their works, fer 
two 
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two reasons; the one is, that their works are in the hands of every 
body ; the other, that the qualities which we attribute to their style 
are so obvious that it were superfluous to illustrate them. 

‘ Besides those first reformers of the style of 1688, there were 
others; contemporary with them, who contributed to promote the 
work which they.did not begiu. Bolingbroke and Shaftsbury, like 
Addison, were elegant and correct, and seem from him to have de- 
rived their correctness and elegance. Of this, so far as it concerns 
Shaftsbury, there is a most remarkable proof *. His tract; entitled 
An Enquiry concerning Virtue,”’ was inthe hands of the public in 
1699;'in.a state very. different indeed from that in which his lordship 
published, in the year 1726. It partook of all the faults which were 
prevalent in the style of that day, but particularly in the length of 
its periods, and the inartificial connection of them. In the edition 
of 1726 those errors were in a great measure corrected ; the sentences 
are broken down, and molded with much elegance into others less 
prolix; and sharing m some degree all the beauties of Addison’s 
style,.except those which perhaps his lordship could not copy, its 
case and simplicity. Indeed Shaftsbury, in the form in which we 
now have him, appears to be more attentive than Addison to the har- 
mony of; his cadence, and the regular construction of his sentences ; 
and certainly if he has less simplicity has more strength. Boling- 
broke, too, participating in correctness with Addison, has some 
topics of peculiar praise; he-has more force than Addison—and—. 
what .may appear. stravge, when we consider how much more vehe- 
ment and copious he is, has more precision. ‘The nature of the sub-. 
jects on which Bolingbroke and Shaftsbyyy wrote naturally tended 
to make, them more attentive to precision than Addison. These sub- 
jects were principally abstract morality and metaphysics—subjects of 
which no kuowledge canbe attained but by close and steady think- 
ing, or communicated but by words of definite and,constant meaning. 
The language of Addison, however elegant in itself, or however ad- 
mirably adapted by its easy flow to those familiar topics which are 
generally the subjects of diurnal essays, was too weak for the weight 
of abstract coat disquisition, and too vague for the niceties of me-. 
taphysical distinction.. It was fitted for him whose object was to 
catch what floated on the surface of life ; but it could not serve him 
who was to enter into the depths of the human mind, to watch the 
progress of intellectual operation, and embody to the vulgar eye those 
ever ficeting forms under which the passions vary.’ 


This essay reflects much ‘credit on the author, and seems 
well worthy of that mark of distinction which the Society has 
conferred on it, We could wish, however, that Mr. Wallace 
had not followed the philosophical grammar of the old school. 
We are so far admirers of the doctrine taught in the Diversions. 
of Purley, that we feel rather intolerant in reading the follow-. 
ing passage : ‘ those few- but important words which are used, 
not to designate things, but to exhibit the various positions + of 





§* See Blair’s Lectures.’ ++ Seep. 42. Diversions of Purley, &c, 
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the mind in thinking, to shew the relation which it means to 
establish between two propositions, or the different parts of 
the same proposition, must have been aukwardly and often 
improperly used.’ - (p. 43.) a 

On the Poetical Character of Dr. Goldsmith. By the Rev. 
Archdeacon Burrowes, M.R.I. A. ; 

This memoir is valuable and interesting; valuable for much 
good criticism contained in it, and interesting because it places 
before us the sweet poetry of Goldsmith. What was said of 
Dennis’s remarks on Cato, that we soon forgot the criticism 
and returned to read the work, with unabated ardour, may be 
applied with more justice to any criticism on Goldsmith. 
Still, however, no. poet is above criticism, and Mr. Burrowes 
has commented with much judgment and taste. 


(To be continued.]} Wood...e , 





Art. III. 4 Voyage to the South Atlantic and round Cape Horn, into 
the Pacific Ocean, forthe Purpose of extending the Spermaceti 
Whale Fisheries, and-other Objects of Commerce, by ascertaining 
the Ports, Bays, Harbours, and Anchoring Births, in certain 
Islands and Coasts in those Seas, at which the Ships of the British 
Merchants might» be refitted. Undertaken and, performed by 
Captain James Colnett, of the Royal Navy. 4to. pp. 200, 
With nine Charts, &c. 11: 5s. Boards. Egerton, &c. 1798. 


Rom the introduction to this volume, we ‘earn that, pres 

viously to the voyage here’related, Capt. Colnett had been 
engaged in various commercial undertakings on the west coast 
of North ‘America, and was one of the greatest sufferers by the 
unwatrantable conduct of the Spaniards on that coast. He 
had also, when a youth, sailed with Captain Cook in his secorid 
voyage tothe South-Sea. On these accounts, he was named by 
the Board of Admiralty as a proper person to be employed in 
the present voyage ; which was planned in consequence of an 
application to the Board. of ‘Trade, from merchants concerned 
in the South-Sea fisheries. In a memorial, they stated 


‘ The calamitous situation of the ships’ crews employed in this 
trade, from the scurvy and other diseases, incident to those who are 
obliged to keep the seas, from the want of that relief and refreshment, 
which is afforded by intermediate harbours. 

‘ The Spaniards, it is true, had, of late, admitted ships into their 
ports for the purpose of refitting; but, from the latest accounts re- 
ceived, this permission was so restricted as to amount almost toa pro- 
Inbition, in which it was continually expected to end. It became 
therefore an object of great importance te obtain such a situation as 
our commerce required, independant of the Spaniards.’ Th 
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The merchants therefore proposed to government, that an 
officer should be sent in one of their ships, * in order to dis- 
cover such a situation.” The Rattler sloop of war being deemed 
a convenient vessel for the intended service, an offer was 
miade to. purchase her from government, with which the Admi- 
ralty acquiesced; and she was fitted accordingly for the under- 
taking. . 

Captain Colnett left England on the qth of January 1793, 
and was absent during twenty-two'months. He sailed round 
Cape Horn, arid thence to the northward in the neighbourhood 
of the American coast, as far as California. He called at, and 
examined, most of the known islands in this track; and he 
has given descriptions of them, with directions for navigators 
who shall visit those parts. He also searched for lands to 


f¥which situations have been assigned, but of which the existence _ 


is not well ascertained; and particularly, both in the pas- 
sage out and on the return, but without success, for Isle 
Grande, supposed te lic to the eastward of the South Ame- 
rican coast, in the latitude of 45°S.—Whatever information he 
has been able to obtain, that can be useful to those who are 
employed in the southern whale-fishery, he has not neglected 
to give in this account. 

We shall. mention a few of the most remarkable circum- 
stances which occur in the narrative of the voyage.—In the 
passage’ from England towards. Cape Horn, Captain Colnett 
relates that 


¢ The autumnal equinoctial gale,’ (the month of March, being in 
south latitude,) ‘came on, and held upwards of four days, with free 
uent claps of thunder, accompanied by lightening, hail and rain. 
Jt ‘blew as hard as I ever remember, and, for several hours, we could 
not venture to shew any sail. At the same time a whirlwind or 
typhoon arose to windward, from whence in one of the squalls, two balls 
of fire, about the size of cricket balls, fell on board. One of them 
struck the anchor which was housed on the fore-castle, and bursting 
into particles, struck the chief mate and one of the seamen, who fell 
down in excruciating tortures. On examining them, several holes ap- 
peared to have been burned in their cloaths, which were of flannel: 
and in various parts of their bodies there were small wounds, as if 
made with an hot iron of the size of a sixpenny piece. I imme- 
diately ordered some of the crew to perform the operation of the 
Otaheiteans, called Roro mee *, which caused a considerable abate- 
ment of their pains, but several days elapsed before they were per- 
tectly recovered. The other ball struck the funnel of the caboose, 
made an explosion equal to that of a swivel gun, and burned several 
holes in the mizen-stay-sail and main-sail, which were handed. At 
the height of the storm, the barometer was at 28°.’ 





6 * Roro ntee. It consists in grasping the fleshy parts of the body, 
legs, and arms, and working it with the fingers.’ 
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This was near to the situation given to Isle Grande; where 
likewise they saw. such numbers of black whales, that the 
Captain says, ‘ if half the whalers belonging to London had 
been with me, they might have filled their vessels with oil. 

Being at the Gallipagoe Isles, about the end of June, the 
places which had lately contained fresh water were then 
dried up. 

« I was very much perplexed (says'the author) to forma satisfactory 
conjecture, how the small birds, which appeared to remain in one spoty 
supported themselves without water: but the party on their return in- 
formed me, that, having exhausted all their water, and reposing beneath 
a prickly pear-tree, almost choaked with thirst, they observed an old 
bird in the act of supplying three young ones with drink, by squeez- 
ing the berry of a tree into their mouths. It was about the size of 
a pea, and contained a watery juice, of an acid, but not un- 
pleasant, taste. The bark of the tree produces a considerable 
quantity of moisture, and, on being eaten, allays the thirst. Ind 
seasons, the land tortoise is seen to gnaw and suck it. The leaf of 
this tree is like that of the bay tree, the fruit grows like cherries, 
whilst the juice of the bark dies the flesh a deep purple, and emits 
a grateful odor: a quality in common with the greater part of the 
trees and plants in this island: though it is soon lost, when the 
branches are separated from the trunks, or stems. The leaves of 
these trees also absorb the copious dews, which fall during the night, 
but in larger quantities at the full and change of the moon; the 
birds then pierce them with their bills, for the moisture they retain, 
and which, I believe, they also procure from the various plants and 
ever-greens. But when the dews fail in the summer season, thou- 

sands of these creatures perish ; for, on our return hither, we found 
great numbers dead in their nests, and some of them almost fledged.’ 


In these seas, being near the American coast, they saw 
numbers of turtle floating on the water, and innumerable flocks 
of boobies. ‘¢ When the appearance of the weather foretold a 
squall, or on the approach of night, the tyrtle generally af- 
forded a place of rest for one of these birds on his back ; and 
though this curious perch was usually an object of contest, the 
turtle appears to be perfectly at ease and unmoved on the oc- 
casion. In return, the bird generally eased the turtle of the 
-sucking fish and maggots that adhered to and troubled him.’ 

On the navigation round Cape Horn, Captain Colnett makes 
the following remarks: ‘I have doubled Cape Horn in dif- 
ferent seasons, but were I to make another voyage to this 
part of the globe, and could command my time, I would most 
certainly prefer the beginning of winter, or even winter itself, 
with moon-light nights: for, in that season, the winds begin 
to vary to the eastward, as I found them, and as Captain 
(now Admiral) Macbride observed at the Falkland Isles.’ 
The weather experienced by Admiral Anson’s squadron is not 
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in favour of this opinion: but, though we cannot agree with 
Capt. Colnett in his preference, we nevertheless think that the 
authority which he has mentioned,—-joined with his own expe- 
rience,—is sufficient encouragement for attempting the. passage 
ia winter, whenever it may be deemed necessary. 

., Capt. Colnett’s attention to the comforts of his people, par- 
ticularly to their provisions, which it was as much his care to 
render palatable as wholesome, deserves: great praise; and he 
has been successful in adding to the instances before known, 
of the preservation of health in the performance of long 
voyages. In particular, the following passage, relative to his 
treatment of that dreadful disorder che yellow fever, merits con- 
sideration : 


¢ The whole crew had been, more or less, affected by the yellow 
fever, from which horrid disorder, 1 was, however, so fortunate, as 
to recover them, by adopting the method that I saw practised by 
the natives of Spanish America, when I was a prisoner among them. 
On the .first symptoms appearing, the fore-part of the head was im- 
mediately shaved, and the temples, and pole, washed with vinegar 
and water. The whole body was then immersed in warm water, 
to give a free course to perspiration; some opening medicine was 
afterward administered, and every four hours, a dose of ten grains 
of James’s powders. If the patient was thirsty, .the drink was weak 
white wine and water, and a slice of bread to satisfy an inclination 
to eat. An increasing appetite was gratified by a small quantity of 
soup, made from the mucilagenous parts of the turtle, with a little 
vinegar init. I also gave the sick; sweetmeats and other articles 
from my private stock, whenever they expressed a distant wish for 
any, which I could supply them with. “By this mode of treatment, 
the whole crew improved in their health ; except the carpenter, who, 
though a very stout, robust man, was, at one time, in such a state 
of delirium, and so much reduced, that I gave him over; but he at 
length recovered.’ 


An account is given, in a long note, of the treatment which 
the author received from the Spaniards in a voyage made by 
him in the year 1789, from Chinato the western coast of North 
America. This relation reflects very great discredit on the 
Spanish commanding officer; whose conduct appears to have 
been in a high degree treachcrous, violent, and dishonourable. 
Capt. C. had entered into partnership with other English gen- 
tlemen at Macao, who agreed to fit out a number of vessels, 
in order to collect furs on the American coast; and it was a 
part of their intention to have established a factory at Nootka 
Sound, not knowing that this port was then occupied by the 
Spaniards. The command of this expedition was trusted to 
Captain Colnett, who sailed in a vessel called the Argonaut. 
We shall continue the relation in his own words. 

‘It 
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- © It is urtmecessary upon this occasion, to have recourse to arly. oc- 
currences in that unfortunate voyage, prior to the time when I ap- 
peared off Nootka, viz. the third day of July, 1789. At nine ia 
the evening, when it was almost dark, we hailed a boat; and the 
persons in it desiring to come on board, their request was imme- 
diately granted. It proved to be a Spanish launch, with Don Estevan 
Martinez, commodore of some Spanish ships of war, then lying in 
Friendly-Cove: we were visited at the same time by another Spanish 
launch, and the boat of an American ship. I had no-sooner received 
Don Martinez in my cabin, than he presented me a letter from Mr. 
Hudson, commander of the Princess Royal Sloop, which was under 
my orders. The commodore then informed me, that the vessels 
under his command were in great distress, from the want of provisions 
and other necessaries ; and requested me, in a very urgent manner, 
to go into port, in order) to afford him the necessary supplies, I 
hesitated, however, to comply with this demand, as I entertained 
very reasonable doubts, of the propriety of putting myself under the 
command of two Spanish men of war. The Spaniard observing my 
unwillingness to comply with his request, assured me, on his word 
and honour, in the name of the King of Spain, whose servant he was, 
and of the Viceroy of Mexico, whose nephew he declared himself 
to be, that, if I would go into port and relieve his wants, I should 
be at liberty to sail whenever i pleased. He also added, that his 
business at Nootka was for no other purpose, than merely to prevent 
the Russians from settling on that part of the coast, and that it 
formed a leading principle of his instructions, as it was his private 
inclination, to pay all becoming respect and attention to every other 
nation. I am ready to acknowledge that the story of his distresses, 
and the letter of Mr. Hudson, which appeared to be deserving of 
credit, had very considerable weight with me: besides, I was an 
officer in his Britannic Majesty’s service; and might be, in some 
degree, influenced by a professional sympathy. I therefore suffered 
myself to be persuaded to enter the harbour; and, as it was a 
calm, td let the Spanish boats assist in towing the Argonaut into 
Friendly Cove ; where we arrived by twelve at night, and found an 
American ship called the Columbia, riding at anchor, commanded 
by Mr. Kendric, and a slaop of .the same nation, called the Wash- 
ington, commanded by Mr.Gray; with two Spanish ships of war, 
called the Princessa, and Don Carlos. ‘The next morning, after I 
had ordered some provisions and stores for the relief of Don Martinez 
to be got ready, I went to breakfast with him, in consequence of 
his invitation. After breakfast he accompanicd me on board m 

ship, the Argonaut ; I gave him a list of the articles I intended to 
send him, with which he appeared highly pleased. I then informed 
him it was my intention to go to sea in the course of the day: he 
replied, he would send his launch to assist me out of the harbour, 
and that I might, on the return of the boat, send him the promised 
supply. The launch not coming so early as I wished, I sent one 
of the mates for her, but instead of bringing me the boat, I received 
an order from Don Martinez, to come on board his ship and brin 

with me my papers. This order appeared strange, but I complicd | 
with 
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with it, and went on board the Princessa. On my coming into his 
cabin, he said he wished to see my papers: on my presenting them 
to him, he just glanced his eye over them, and although he did not 
understand a word of the language in which they were written, de- 
clared they were forged, and threw them disdainfully on the table, 
saying at the same time, I should not sail until he pleased. On 
my making some remonstrances at his breach of faith, and his forget- 
fulness of that word and honour which he had pledged to me, he 
arose in an apparent anger, and went out. 

¢ I now saw, but too late, the duplicity of this Spaniard, and 
was conversing with the interpreter on the subject, when having my 
back towards the cabin door, I by chance cast my eyes on a looking 
glass, and saw an armed party rushing in behind me. I instantly put 
my hand to my hanger, but before I had time to place myself in a 
posture of defence, a violent blow brought me to the ground.’ I 
was then ordered into the stocks, and closely confined ; after which, 
they seized my ship and cargo, imprisoned my officers, and put my 
men in irons. They sent their boats likewise to sea and seized the 


sloop Princess Royal, and brought her into port, for trading on the 
coast.’ 


We shall not describe the particulars of the hard usage 
which Captain Colnett and his people endured in the sequel of 
‘this business. Their sufferings were so great, and the whole 
was accompanied with so many circumstances of aggravation, 
that it threw him into a violent fever, attended with delirium ; 
and his life was, for some days, in great danger. Such treat. 
ment inflicted on them, unprovoked, and with impunity, 
* worked on the minds of the sickly part of the crew, several 
of whom took it to heart and died, and one destroyed himself 
in despair.’ At the end of thirteen months’ captivity, and with 
the loss of four out of the five vessels originally employed in 
the undertaking, Capt. C. obtained the release of himself and 
surviving companions : but before this was granted, the Spa- 
niards insisted on his signing a paper, expressing bis complete 
and entire satisfaction of their usoge @® him and tis people: to 
which the wretched state of the crew, and their clamours to 
depart, obliged him to submit. 

The unsettled aspect of public affairs, when Capt. Colnett 
left England on the voyage related in the volume before us, 
made him think it probable that, during his absence, this 
country might be involved in a dispute with Spain. He there- 
fore did net deem it prudent, while he was in the South Seas, 
to venture into any pcrton the American coast ; lest, as he exs 
presses himself, they might again be obliged. to trust to the 
tender mercies of the Spaniards.—With the narrative, he has 
given charts and plans of the islands and anchoring-places visited 
during the voyage, from his own surveys. 


In 
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In the introduction, Capt.C. says that, in the only vessel 
which remained to him in-his unfortunate voyage to Nootka, 
not caring to return empty to China, he continued on the 
American coast, and procured another valuable cargo of furs 3 
with which he proceeded to China :—but, a prohibition having 4 
been laid by the Chinese on the sale of. furs,‘ I did not,’ says 
he, ‘remain there, but in a short time, at the request of the 
gentlemen who were joint agents with me, set sail, and coasted 
for a market to the west side of Japan, and east side of Corea.’ 

—‘ Here an encouraging prospect ‘of a new and valuable com- 
merce for my country unfolded itself before me, when in a’ 
typhoon, in the latitude of 38° N,. on the cqast of Corea, I 
lost my rudder, which obliged me to put-back into the port 
of Chusan in the northern parts of China.’ He aids that a 
full account of this voyage, with charts and drawings, were 
left by him in England when he departed on his last expedi- 
tion; and that they will ‘hereafter,’ ‘he trusts, be presented 
to the public.—When it is considered how dangerous the ate 
tempt at a communication with Japan has for so long a time 
been regarded, on account of the general belief of the hostile 
disposition of the Japanese towards Europeans; and that ships of 
considerable force, wlhiich have passed near to their coast, have 
thought it unsafe to stop, or to search for a port; we canhot 
but admire the spirit manifested in undertaking, with only a 
single trading vessel, an enterprise which has. been esteemed 
so hazardous ; and we are glad, on this occasion, to express 
our wishes that the curiosity of the public may be soon gra- . 


tified, | Capt. B-.-y- 
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Art. IV. M. Van Braam’s Account of the Embassy from thé Dutch 
Last India Company, to the Emperor of China, in 1794 and 1795. 


. [Article concluded from the Rev. for March, p. 249-] 


TH continuation of our account of these volumes having 
been accidentally interrupted in the last month, we now 
resume our selection of such particulars as appear to us most 
interesting and curious. | 
One morning, when M. Van Braam was repairing to the 
Emperor’s court, he had the misfortune of being overturned 
iito a ditch; which, however, being frozen over, he received 
‘no hurt. “The Mandarins, who. conducted him, expressed 
much satisfaction at his escape; for the tyranny of the Chinese 
government is such, that the Mandarins not only were respon- 
sible for any disasters that might happen to their visitors, but 
were even in danger of losing their lives, if any accident 
Rey, May, 1795. D bre should 
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should have proved fatal to any one individual belonging to 
the Embassy. 

The author saw the elegant carriage which the King of 
Great Britain sent to the Emperor of China; and opposite to 


‘ A thing, which made a remarkable contrast with this splendid 
vehicle ; viz. a Chinese waggon with four wheels of equal height, 
very clumsy, painted green all over, aid in every respect resembling 
the waggons used in Holland for the purpose of carrying manures 
I confess this sight set my imagination to work. Was this waggon 
placed here with a view of opposing the idea of its utility to that 
of the superfluity of a carriage se sumptuous, at least according to 
the estimation of the Chinese? I was thus giving’ way to my conjec 
tures, when I was told, that the waggon is the very same that is 
made use of at the annual ceremony, when the Emperor pays a solemn 
homage to agriculture, in the temple of the Earth.’ 


The Voo-tchong-tang, or first Minister of China, wore a watch 
made by Arnold, for which having given no more than 175 livres, 
(71. 15s. sterling,) he thought that the price of some watches 
in the possession of the Dutch mechanist was too high, Is 
would have been easy for the Embassy to give him a very in- 
telligible, explanation of the low price at which he had boughs 
his watch: but the fear of the consequences that might have 
attended it, in respect to the transactions of the Mandarins and 
merchants of Canton, and particularly the risk that might be 
run by the former, prevented M. Van Braam from entering 
into particulars. —The enormous impositions, under which the 

uropean commerce at Canton labours, have often been ex- 


*“fSPlained by supposing that the Chinese Ministers of State con- 


Nive at them from interested motives. This presumptfon, 
however, is unfounded; if, as the author positively asserts, 
the Ministers never accept a present from any one, without 
the express permission of the Emperor. 


For the great antiquity of the Chinese as a nation, M. Van 
B. assigns a cause which does honour to his sentiments : 


‘ There is no nation so servilely attached to the usages and maxims 
of its ancestors as the Chinese. And we shall cease to be astonished 
at it, when we know, that filial respect is without bounds amo 
them; that this tie of nature stands in the stead of legislation, the 
place of which it entirely supplies ; and that their great philosopher, 
Kong-fou-ts¢é, by deducing all his principles of family relations from 
those between father and son, found means to acquire an authority, 
which served in its turn to strengthen that first natural sentiment, 
that primary foundation of every social system. And does it not 
seem as if the Divine blessing. promised by the commandment, that 
requires the children of Israel to honour their parents, were beconie 
the portion of the Chinese! It is also in the execution of this sacred 
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law, that, according to my weak judgment, we ought to seck the 
cause of the lorg duration of this nation, the only one excepting the 
Japanese (subject also to the strict observance of the same precept 
which has preserved itself ze same from a period which is lost in the 
most remote antiquity.’ 

A common plaything for children, which is to be found in 
every European fair, was shewn to M. Van B. by a gentleman 
of rank; who much admired it, and spoke in such terms as 
shewed that he thought himself the possessor of a wonder. 
From this circumstance, the author thinks it not at all impro- 
bable that such trifles would find a good market in China, and 
that they would perhaps amuse the Emperor himself as much 
asthe most ingenious pieces of mechanism, 

The police of the Chinese metropolis, though strict to ex- 
cess, is far from being well regulated. Our traveller relates 
that the Chinese servants of the Embassy, haying one day ob- 
tained permission to go into the city for the purpose of buying 
gome necessaries, were discovered to be strangers at Pekin, and 
were lodged in a guard-house. In vain did they plead their being 
part of the retinue of the Dutch Embassy: the soldier accused 
them of selling opium, and began to search them. The ger- 
yants would have been sent to prison.in chains, but for the 
bribe of a few dollars, which, being prepared for their intended 
purchases, were now willingly sacrificed to procure their li- 
berty. Thus even a Chinese is not perfectly safe in his own 
country, when found beyond the limits of his native pro- 
vince. 

It was with much difficulty that the Embassy-were per- 
mitted to have any communication with the European Mis- 
sionaries resident at Pekin. From this jealousy, the author 
infers that the Mandarins, from the highest to the lowest, 
must be conscious of great culpability, or they would not have 
thought it necessary to carry distrust to such a length. 

The manner in which the Chinese warm their apartments 
is more clearly described by M. Van B., than we recollect to 
have seen it in other accounts : | 


‘ In all China,’ says he, ‘the houses are built upon the ground ; 
i. e. without any cellar under them. The apartments are paved with 
flat, square bricks; a thing very agreeable in warm weather; but 
very little suitable to the severe season of the year. 

‘ To defend them from the piercing cold which they experience 
in the northern parts of the Empire, the Chinese have devised sub- 
terraneous furnaces in every direction, under the bricks of the floors, 
and under a kind of platforms on which the Chinese sleep. They 
even pass through the walls, which divide the different rooms, so 
that the heat diffused by the tubes produces in the apartments the 
temperature desired. ‘The fire-is cr up night and day in the outer 
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stove or furnace, without the smallest danger to the buildings, be- 
cause a coat of bricks closely confines that destructive element, and 
opposes its disastrous effects. If the apartments be spacious and 
humerous, an increased number of stoves and tubes always insure the 


same result. 


‘ It cannot be denied, that this is an invention honourable to 
Chinese industry; and certainly it is no small advantage in a severe 
climate, to enjoy in the midst of winter’s cold an agreeable heat dif- 
fused through all the apartments. It is in those places especially, 
where these outer stoves are wanting, and where there is a necessity 
of having recourse to the brasiers of charcoal, of which I have spoken 
elsewhere, that the value of this invention is the most sensibly 


felt.’ , 


Those of our readers who are acquainted with India will 
recollect the extraordinary ingenuity displayed by Hindu ar- 
tisans, in executing the various branches of their business, and 
producing even the finest workmanship, by means of a few 
tools; which, to all appearance, are the most deficient and 
unmanageable. In China, the same observation: may be 
made. 


* During our stay this morning,’ says M. Van B. ‘in the village 
of Fan-koun, I had an opportunity of seeing a tinker execute what 
I believe is unknown in Europe. He mended and soldered frying-. 
pans of cast iron that were cracked and full of holes, and restored 
them to their primitive state,'so that they became as serviceable as 
ever. He even took so little pains to effect this, and succeeded so 
speedily, as to excite my astonishment, It must indeed appear im- 

ossible to any one who has not been witness to the process. 

¢ All the apparatus of the workman consists in a little box six- 
teen inches long, and six wide, and eighteen inches in depth, divided 
into two parts. ‘The upper contains three drawers with the neces- 
sary ingredients; in the lower is a bellows, which, when a fire is 
wanted, is adapted to a furnace erght inches long and four inches 
wide. The crucibles for melting the small pieces of iron intended 
to serve as solderare a little larger than the bowl of a common to~ 
bacco pipe, and of the same earth of which they are made in Europe ; 
thus the whole business of soldering is executed. 

‘ The workman receives the melted matter out of the crucible upon 
a piece of wet paper, approaches it to one of the holes or cracks in 
the frying-pan, and applies it there, while his assistant smoaths it over 
by scraping the suriace, and afterwards rubs it with a bit of wet 
linen.’ ‘Fhe number of crucibles which have been deemed necessary. 
are thus successively emptied in order to stop. up all the holes with 


‘the melted iron, which consolidates and incorporates itself with the 


broken utensil, and which becomes as good as new. The furnace 
which I saw was calculated to contain eight crucibles at a time; and 
while the fusion was going en was covered with a stone by way of 


increasing the intensity of the heat.’ -- . 


The Chinese sowing-machine partakes of the simplicity of 
their other instruments ; 
‘it 
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¢ It consists of two sticks or pieces of wood about four feet long, 
the lower extremities of which are shod with a kind of iron wedge 
that serves to open the furrow. A little above is a square box placed 


between the two sticks, and tapering downwards in the shape of a 


funnel. Behind this is a plank put across for the purpose of covering 
up the furrow after the seed has fallen in. This instrument is put 
in motion by means of two wheels. ‘Two Chinese draw it, while a 
third who guides with his two hands, first sows one and then the 
other furrow. I had already conceived fromthe regularity with 
which I observed every thing growing in the fields, that some ‘ma- 
chine was employed ‘for sowing, and I was not a little pleased at 
having an opportunity of seeing both the instrument and the manner 
in which it 1s used.’ 


It is a favourite custom among the Chinese of elevated rank 
to keep by them coffins, containing the dead bodies of persons 
who had been deartothem. At Ping-yuen-chen, in the tem- 
porary lodgings of the Embassy, one of the halls was appro- 
priated to several coffins inclosing dead bodies. Some of 
them bore marks of great antiquity. “Fhe author was also once 
in a pagoda at Honan, opposite to Canton, in which coffins 
are likewise deposited in little rows or separate spaces; and he 
was assured that some of them were more than a century 
old. 


‘ There is a particular species of wood in China considered as 
unperishable; of this they make cgflins, some of which cost more 
than a hundred and fifty louis d’ors. The Chinese, let his pecuniary 
means be ever so small, procures while living, either for himself or 
for his family, the best wood he can buy, and keeps it with great 
care at the entrance of his house, till wanted for the last abode of 
a being who is no more, but whose pride has survived him.’ 


In the province of Céantong, the sailing wheel-barrows, of 
which we have already taken notice in our former article, were 
again seen by M. Van Braam. 

As the very existence of a considerable part of Holland 
depends on the firmness of its dykes, we might imagine that 
in this particular it stood unrivalled; yet the author mentions 
a Chinese embankment at least as handsome as those in Hol- 
land. The side towards the water descended with a great ine 
clination, like the dykes. made in the United Provinces within 
the last forty years ; for it should seem that it had not been ob- 
served, till then, that the water has less action on a surface 
much inclined, than on a plane nearly perpendicular. ‘The 
Chinese, however, proceeded on this principle from the first 
formation of their dams ;—and the inundation of their rivers, it 
must be owned, rendered strong embankments a matter of the 
utmost consequence. ‘lhe formidable Yellow river, one of the 
most celebrated on the Asiatic continent, on account of its 
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extent and rapidity, causes so much mischief when overflowing 
its banks, that double dams have been thrown up on each side, 
4n. inner and an outer one; the care of which is entrusted to 
three Viceroys or Governors of Provinces; who are each 
Oébliged to reside in a city adjacent to the portion of the river 


‘which they superintend. 


Many of our readers, we are persuaded, will be pleased 
with the following observations : 


« The stuff called Nam-king, or Nan-keen, which is manufactured 
at a great distance from the place of that name, in the district of 
Feng-kiang-fou situated in the south-east of the province of Kiang. 
nam and upon the sea-shore, is made of a brown kind of cotton, which 
it seems can only be grown in that quarter. ‘The colour of nan-keen 
is natural, and not subject to fade. As the greater part of the inha- 
bitants of Europe and other countries are in the persuasion that the 
eolour of the stuff in question is given it by a dye, I am happy to 
have it in my power to rectify their error. The opirion that I com- 
bat was the cause of an order being sent from Europe a few years 
ago to dye the’pieces of nan-keen of a deeper colour, because of late 
they were grown paler. The true reason of that change is not known; 
it was as follows : | 
_ © Shortly after the Americans began to trade with China, the 
demand increased to nearly double the quantity it was possible to 
furnish. To supply this deficiency, the manufacturers mixed common 
white cotton with the brown; this gave it a pale cast, which was im- 
mediately remarked, and for this lighter kind no purchaser‘could be 
found, till the other was exhausted. As the consumption is grown 
Tess during the last three years, the mixture of cotton is no Tages 
mecessary, and nankeen is become what it was before. By Keeping 
them two or three years, it even appears that they have the property 
of growing darker. This kind of stuff must be acknowledged to be 
the strongest yet: known. Many persons have found that clothes 
made of it will last three or four years, although for ever in the wash. 
This it is that makes them the favourite wear for breeches and waist- 
¢oats both in Europe and America. ‘The white nankeen is of the 
same quality, and is made of white cotton as good as the brown, and 
which also grows in Kiang-nam.’ : 


The quantity of rice annually imported into Pekin is truly 
astonishing. M. Van Braam was assured that the Emperor 
kept for that purpose nine thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
nine vessels, each capable of carrying somewhat short of one 
hundred thousand weight of rice. By these means, more than 
seven hundred and fifty millions of pounds (French) of that 
grain are brought to Pekin. The majority of those who serve 
in the army, as well as those who belong to the court, are paid 
with this rice ;—and, enormous as this quantity is, it does not 
exceed what is ‘usually wanted. Yet rice, it should seem, is not 
so general an article of food in China as many have asserted ¢ 
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for most of the inhabitants of Chantong, Tcheli, and the more 
western provinces, subsist only on millet *, pease, &c. All 
the rice-provinces, with the exception of Quangtong, are 


bound to deliver their assessed quotain the vicinity of Kiang-nam, . 


where it is shipped on board the Imperial vessels before men- 
tioned. The bones of animals are burnt, and used as manure 
for the rice ficlds, which renders them very fertile. 

Though the bloom of our fair countrywomen be so luxuriant 
and unfading as not to require the aid of rouge, it will at least 
gratify their curiosity, and perhaps not be unpleasing to our 
graver readers, to be informed by M. Van Braam of a cosmetic 
which is perfectly innocent in its effects: 


‘ The rouge used in China is in general better than that of Europe. 
A woman whose skin is tolerably fair and smooth, and who is not in 
the habit of laying on white, might with this rouge imitate the fresh 
colour of youth, without its being possible for the action of heat or 
cold to discover the artifice, even to the most penetrating eye ; nor 
would the habitual use of it in this moderate way have any bad effect 
upon the skin. It is in this manner that all cosmetics ought to be 
used, in order that these secret arts, intended to make women ap- 
pear more agreeable and fascinating in the eyes of their admirers, may 
not be betrayed by a ridiculous affectation ; and that this practice 
may not destroy the advantages of a smooth and soft skin. We 
might then consent to forgive the fair an artifice which would be no 
longer pernicious, and which would find its excuse in the desire of 
increasing the passion of a lover, or of moving the indifferent heart.’ 


Tne Chinese chief conductor of the Embassy had, from a 
singular impulse of jealousy, prohibited the women of Sou- 
tebeou-fou, who are accounted the handsomest of the empire, 
from appearing in those places through which the strangers 
would pass; though he did not fail to purchase and carry 


away -with him two pretty concubines for his own amusement. 
Here the author observes : 


‘ This trade in women is a principal branch of the commerce of the 
city of Sou-icheou-fou, and the best resource of many of its inhabitants, 
as well as those of Hong-tcheou-fou, inthe province of Tché-kiang. 
Sou-tcheou-fou, however, bears away the palm from its rival. A 
great number of individuals have no other means of existence, and, 
with a view to this traffic, make excursions about the country, in 
order to buy of the poor inhabitants such of their children as promise 
to be beautiful. 

‘ They bring up these young girls with the greatest care, dress them 
elegantly, teach them all sorts of needlework and to play upon dif- 





* We suppose this to be the Holcys Sorghum, or Barbadoes millet, 
which Sir G. Staunton (vol. ii. p. 205. 8vo. edit.) mentions as 
growing plentifully in Chili. It is distinguished by the Chinese 
under the name of Kow-/eang or lofty corn. 
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ferent instruments of music, in order that their charms and a¢com-+ 
plishments may render them agreeable to the persons into whose hands 
they may chance to fall. The handsomest of them are generally 
bought for the Court and Mandarins of the first class. One who 
unites beauty with agreeable accomplishments fetches from four hun- 
dred and fifty to seven hundred louis d’ors, while there are some who 
sell for less than a hundred. ‘The nature of the population in China 
affords two girls for a boy, a circumstance which admits of the spe- 
culations I'am speaking of, and renders them highly beneficial. 
From this general practice, as well as from the custom of giving a 
price called a dowry to the parents of the girl whom a man marries, a 
custom prevalent even among the first personages of the empire, it 1s 
evident that all the women in China are an article of trade. The 
husband in certain cases, specified by the law, hasa right to sell his 
lawful wife, unless her family choose to take her back and restore the 
dowry they received at the time of her marriage. | 

¢ There is no country in the world, in which the women live in a 
greater state of humiliation, or are less considered, than in China. 
‘hose, whose husbands are of high rank, are always confined ; those 
of the second class, are a sort of upper servants, deprived of all liberty ; 
while those of the lower are partakers with the men of the hardest 
kind of labour. If the latter become mothers, it is an additional 
burthen, since, while at work, they carry the child tied upon the 
back, at least till it is able to go alone.’ 


_ As the Chinese silk is deemed the best in the known world, 
any information concerning their cultivation of the mulberry 
tree, the leaves of which afford food for the silkeworms, must 


_ be considered as important. We lament, therefore, that M. 


Van Braam had no opportunity of ascertaining, with scientific 
accuracy, the species (whether one or more) of the mulberry- 
tree most or exclusively cultivated in Che-kiang. ‘Throughout 
France and Italy, the plantations which we have seen were, to 
the best of our recollection, of the Morus alba; which species 
is also said to prevail in Spain, the leaves of it being deemed 
preferable for silkworms to those of the Morus nigra. Yet M. 
Van Braam, from rather loose authority, inclines to think that 
the silk- worms in Che-kiang are fed with the leaves of the latter. 
This militates against the more general opinion. Loureiro states 
the Chinese name of the Morus alba to be Xin-pe-xu; and 
Sir G. Staunton (vol. ili, p. 246.) reports that some of the 
Chinese Muiberry-trees were said to bear white and some red 
or black fruit: but that often they borenone. He also (vol. iii. 
p. 265.) expressly mentions that both species, the a/ba as well 
as the nigra, grow in the middle of China. 

~ In acelebrated Chinese convent and temple, M. Van Braam 


saw five hundred images of saints, nearly as large as life. The 


Emperor Kien Long, though then living and on the throne, 
was already included in the number; which is a farther proof 


of 
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of the abject attempt of. the Chinese to raise their monarch 
above the level of human kind. 

We must now conclude our extracts with the following 
passage | 

‘ Having an opportunity yesterday of conversing with our third 
conductor, 2 man of experience, and a well informed literary charac- 
ter, he said that each province, and even each city, has particular 
works upon agriculture, with precepts concerning every thing neces- 
sary to be observed by the husbandmen throughout the extent of 
their district ; that these books are keptas sacred things, and depo- 
sited in the hands of commaudants or governors of cities, who are 
not permitted to entrust them to any one; and that consequently it 
is in vain to think of procu ing them, because they are not to be sold. 
The mandarins of the cities are bound to give to the individuals 
within their district all the information that the latter may ask for, 
which seldom happeus, because a knowledge of agriculture, held in 
esteem for several centuries past, has been transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation, from father to son, with every particular of both 
theory aud practice. This has rendered the science so general, that 
jt is‘scarcely possible for any one to stand in need of further instruc. 
tion.’ : 

From a comparison of the prefixed list of Chinese towns and 
places through which the Embassy passed, with the author’s 
journal, we find that his account is not yet completed. As, 
however, if we be rightly informed, there is little probability of 
any additional volume being speedily published, we shall here 
subjoin a few remarks on the work in general, 

It is, doubtless, a circumstance calculated strongly to pree 
possess the reader in fayour of the present account, that M. 
Van Braam, according to his own statement, (vol. ii. .p. 1838.) 
was for the space of six-and-thirty years personally acquainted 
with China ; and had made frequent inquiries of well informed 
men concerning the history, manners, and particulars of their 
native land, before the opportunity of travelling through that 
empire presented itself. He was thus enabled principally to fix 
his attention on such objects as were really curious, or imper- 
fectly known in Europe; and his work, accordingly, throws 
much light on a variety of very interesting subjects. The un- 
assuming manner, also, in which it is written, has deeply im- 
pressed on.it the stamp of authenticity. An artless narrative 
is the dress generally chosen by truth, and almost universally 
preferred to a laboured performance. Even many inaccuracies 
-of composition are overlooked, if the candour and veracity of 
the-author, and the interest of the subject, compensate for 
those deficiencies :—but this indulgence is seldom extended to 
-tediousness. If a writer does not hope to amuse his readers, 
he at least should beware of tiring them; and we should re- 
7 flect 
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flect that it has, perhaps, never been more incumbent on avs 
thors to be concise, than at the present period, which is so 
everstocked with books. A journal, intended for private 
amusement or information, can seldom be too minute: but, 
when offered to the public in its original shape, it often be- 
comes excessively irksome and uninteresting. Against this in- 
attention, M. Van Braam unfortunately has not been on his 
guard. We are somewhat at a loss to conceive in what man- 
ner the public will be either instructed or entertained, by being 
told that he regaled the Mandarins with Cape wine; that 


he accompanied them to the ladder of the ship; that they saw 


pretty women, with regret at being debarred from them, &c. 
Details and remarks of this kind are so frequent that, if they 
were removed, these two volumes might advantageously be re~ 
duced to one of a moderate size. In vol. the first forty 


pages might have been compressed into two. It is possible that 


the Dutch reader may be pleased with these minutiz: but we 
presume to assert that the English public would not have re- 
gretted the omission of them. What a voluminous and tire- 
some account of the British Embassy to China must Sir G. 
Staunton have published, if he had proceeded according to this 
method, with the different journals from which he drew up his 
narrative ! 

We here find also some other observations and expressions 
which are not altogether calculated for the public eye. From the 
author’s own description of those wretched men, the Coulies, we 
cannot deny them our compassion; yet in vol.i. p. 211. he 
suffers himself to be so. irritated as to call them cursed Coulies, 
for having, as he supposes, wilfully broken a few bottles of 
Liquor. In general, the details about good or indifferent fare, 
however fit for private memorandums, ought not to have been 
committed to the press. ‘That wine, spirits, hot suppers, pro- 
tracted rest in the morning, &c. must have a particular relish 
im long and fatiguing journies, we are fully aware: but it may 
justly be doubted whether the repeated mention of disappoint- 
ment in these particulars (e.g. vol. i. 143. 144. 187.) be suited 
to the gravity of a public character; who must be presumed to 
keep his grand object so much in view, as neither to covet sensual 
gratifications, nor to lament the want of them.—At p. 238. 
vol. i'M. Van B. relates that, being asked by the Emperor 
wvhether he understood Chinese, he answered Poton; which, | 
in Chinese, means J do not understand it ; at which the Emperor 
laughed heartily. ‘The author dwells with peculiar compla- 
cency on this circumstance, construing the good humour ap- 


parent on the monarch’s countenance into a mark of ¢ the 
highest predilection, and such as is even said no envoy ever ob- 
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tained before.’ Lest we should be thought too fastidious, we 
refrain from making an obvious remark on_ this incident; 
though we could borrow our excuse from an antient sage : 

"Awicla b yidwlx xveiv, cmobnps yale o lowos eis idialiouedv, wae 
aya inxvos Tiv Gide Inv mpes ot Tov mancioy cnet. Epicrer, 

When at Pekin, a letter was secretly brought to M. Van B, 
from his friend Grammont, who testified an earnest desire to 
give him some important information. If, as is very probable, 
this book should find its way to Pekin, might not this circum- 
stance injure M. Grammont, either with his brethren, or even 
with the Chinese government ; and would it not have been 
more prudent to have suppressed the name of his friend, on-such 
an occasion. Letters were also privately conveyed to‘Lord Mace 
artney, when a few miles from Pekin, as we learn from Sir 
G. Staunton’s account, (vol. ii. p 197,) but the ‘name of the 
writer is very properly omitted in that publication. 

Of the translation of these volumes, our readers may jud 
from the specimens which we have given. We shall only sa 
serve that it bears many marks of haste, with a consequent 


mixture of Gallicisms. Hutt..r. 





Art. V. Fears in Solitude, written in 1798, during the Alarm of 
an Invasion. To which are added, France, an Ode; and Frost 
et Midnight. By S.'T. Coleridge. 4to. pp. 23. 18. 6d. Joha- 


son. 1798. 


H’” poetry always been guided by reason and consecrated 
to morality, it would have escaped the contemptuous re- 
proach with which it has been loaded both by antient and 
modern philosophers. Had this divine art been appropriated with 
due effect to divine subjects, wisdom could not have withholden 
her admiration, It is matter of serious regret, therefore, that its 
professors seem to have been solicitous rather to please by the 
coruscations of a wild frenzy, than by a mild-and steady ray, 
reflected from the'lamp of truth. Poets have been called ma- 
niacs; and their writings frequently too well justify the ap- 
plication of this degrading epithet. Too long has the modern 
copied the antierit poet, in decorating folly with the elegant 
attractions of verse. It is time to enthrone reason on the sum- 
mit of Parnassus; and to make poetry the strengthener as 
well as the enlivener of the intellect ;—the energetic instructor 
as well as the enchanting amuser of mankind. 
Mr. Coleridge seems solicitous to consecrate his lyre to 
truth, virtue,and humanity. He makes no use of an exploded 
though clegant mythology, nor does he seck fame by singing 
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of what is called Guory. War he reprobates, and vice he 
deplores. Of his country he speaks with a patriotic enthu- 
siasm, and-he exhorts to virtue with a Christian’s ardor. He 
tells, as he says, 

‘ Most bitter truth withcut bitterness ;? 


and though, as we learn from his own confession, he has been 
deemed the enemy of his country, yet, if we may judge from 
these specimens, no one can be more desirous of promoting all 
that is important to its security and felicity. 

He begins, in the first poem, Fears in Solitude, with describ- 
ing his rural retreat, suited by its stillness and beauty to the 
contemplative state of his mind: but scarcely has he indulged 
himself with the view of the pleasures which it yields, than 
his heart is painfully affected by a recollection of the horrid 
changes which the march of armies, and the conflicts of war, 
would introduce on ‘his silent hills.’ His fears realize an 
invasion to his imagination; and were the horrors of war brought 
into our island, he owns that it would be no more than our 
crimes deserve : 


‘€ We have offended, O my countrymen! 
We have offended very grievously, 
And have been tyrannous. From east to west 
A groan of accusation pierces heaven ! 
The wretched plead against us, multitudes 
Countless and vehement, the sons of God, 
Our brethren! Like a cloud that travels on, 
Steam’d up from Cairo’s swamps of pestilence, 
Ev’n so, my countrymen ! have we gone forth 
And borne to distant tribes slavery and pangs, 
And, deadlier far, our vices, whose deep taint 
With slow perdition murders the whole man, 
His body and his soul! Meanwhile, at home, 
We have been drinking with a riotous thirst 
Pollutions from the brimming cup of wealth, 
A selfish, lewd, effeminated race, 
Contemptuous of all honourable rule, 
Yet bartering freedom, and the poor man’s life, 
For gold, as at a market! The sweet words 
Of christian promise, words that even yet 
Might stem destruction, were they wisely preach’d, 
ie mutter’d o’er by men, whose tones proclaim 
How flat and wearisome they feel their trade. 
Rank scoffers some, but most too indolent, 
"To deem them falsehoods, or to know their truth, 

O blasphemous! the book of life is made 
A superstitious instrament, on which 
We gabble o’er the oaths we mean to break, 

_. For all must swear—all, and in ev ery place, 
College and whar f, council and justice-court, 


All, 
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All, all must swear, the briber and the brib’d, 
Merchant and lawyer, senator and priest, 
The rich, the peor, the old-man, and the young, 
All, all make up one scheme of perjury, 
That faith doth reel; the very name of God 
Sounds like a juggler’s charm ; and bold with joy, 
Forth from his dark and lonely hiding-place 
(Portentous sight) the owlet Arurtsm, 
Sailing on obscene wings athwart the noon, 
Drops his blue-fringed lids, and holds them close, 
And, hooting at the glorious sun in heaven, 
Cries out, ** where is it ?”” 

Thankless too for peace, 
(Peace long preserv’d by fleets and perilous seas) 
Secure from actual warfare, we have lov’d 
To swell the war-whoop, passionate for war ! 
Alas! for ages ignorant of all 
It’s ghastlier workings (famine or blue plague, 
Battie, or siege, or flight through wintry snows) 
We, this whole people, have been clamorous. 
For war and bloodshed, animating sports, 
“he which we pay for, as a thing to talk of, 
Spectators and not combatants! no guess 
Avnticipative of a wrong unfelt, 
No speculation on contingency, 
However dim and vague, too vague and din 
To yield a justifying cause: and forth 
(Stuff’d out with big preamble, holy names, 
And adjurations of the God in heaven 
We send our mandates for the certain death 
OF thousands and ten thousands! Boys and girls, 
And women that would groan to see a child 
Pull off an insect’s leg, all read of war, 
The best anuisement for our morning meal ! 
The poor wretch, who has learnt his only prayers 
From curses, who knows scarcely words enough 
Too ask a blessing of his heavenly Father, 
Becomes a fluent phraseman, absolute 
And technical in victories and defeats, 
And all our dainty terms for fratricide, 
‘Terms which we trundle smoothly o’er our tongues 
Like mere abstractions, empty sounds to which 
We join no feeling and attach no form, ’ 
As if the soldier died without a wound; 
As if the fibres of this godlike frame 
Were gor’d without a pang; as if the wretch, 
Who fell in battle doing bloody deeds, 
Pass’d off to heaven, translated and not kill’d; 
Ais tho’ he had no wife to pine for him, 
No God to judge him !—Therefore evil days 
Are coming on us, O my cougtrymen ! 


And 
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And what if all-avenging Providence, 

Strong and retributive, should make us know 
Thé meaning of our words, force us to feel . 
The desolation and the agony 

Of our fierce doings ?—’ 


There is so much truth, with so much serious, pointed, and 
suitable exhortation, in these lines, that we feel it a duty, 
more for the sake of the public than of the author, to solicit 
their perusal. 


Mr.C.’s invocation tothe Great Ruler of Empires to spare this 
guilty country, and his address to his countrymen to return to 
virtue and to unite in repelling an impious invading foe, are 
equally excellent. Elis description of the French is such as 
must animate Britons, were the enemy to attempt an invasion 


of us, to unite as one man in accomplishing what the poet re- 
quires : ! 
¢ Impious and false, a light yet cruel race, 
That laugh away all virtue, mingling mirth 
With deeds of murder ; and still promising 
Freedom, themselves too sensual to be free, 
Poison life’s amities, and cheat the heart 
Of Faith and quiet Hope, and all that soothes 
And all that lifts the spirit! Stand we forth ; 
Render them back upon th’ insulted ocean, 
And let them toss as idly on it’s waves 
As the vile sea-weeds, which some mountain blast 
Swept from our shores! And O! may we return 
Not with a drunken triumph, but with fear, 
Repenting of the wrongs, with which we stung 
So fierce a foe to frenzy !” 


From bodings of misery to his country, he returns to the 
brighter prospects of hope. While, with the spirit of the 
Christian muse, he indulges, 

‘ Love and the thoughts that yearn for human kind,’ * 
he expresses a peculiar attachment to his native soil: 

















‘ There lives nor form nor feeling in my soul 
Unborrow’d from my country! O divine 
; And beauteous island, thou hast been my sole 
And most magnificent temple, in the which 
I walk with awe, and sing my stately songs, 
Loving the God that made me ! 
a _ «Inthe Ode entitled * France,’ the author, like a true Arca- 
dian shepherd, adores’ _ 
| ‘ The spirit of divinest liberty ;’ 
ne and he in course/professes how much he wished, at the commence- 
Lue ment of the revolution, [without bloodshed] that France, might 
it break her fetters and obtain freedom ;—how he hung his head 
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and wept at our interference ;—and how, amid.all the horrors 

and atrocities attending the revolution, he cherished the hope 

that these black clouds, which darkened the horizon of French 

liberty, would disperse, and that’ Fratice would be happy in 

herself and just to surrounding states. These hopes he 

now considers as vain. He invokes Freedom ‘to forgive these 7 

idle dreams,’ and particularly reprobates France for her conduct 

to Switzerland. | , 

‘ O France! that mockest heav’n, adult’rous, blind, ; 

And patriot only in pernicious toils ! i 
Are these thy boasts, champion of human kind : | 
To mix with kings in the low lust of sway, 
Yell in the hunt, and share the murd’rous prey z 
T” insult the shrine of liberty with spoils 
From freemen torn ; to tempt and to betray !” 


A beautiful address to Liberty constitutes the last stanza, 


‘ Frost at Midnigh? is a pleasing picture of virtue and con 
tent in a cottage. ‘The author’s cradled babe seems to have | " 
inspired him, and here he dedicates his infant to solitude and 
religious contemplation. 

Much as we admire the poetic spirit of this bard, we are 
forced to censure some of his lines as very prosaic. In his 
choice of words, also, he is not always sufficiently nice. The 
last line | 

‘ As thou would’st fly for very eagerness,’ 4 

is extremely flat, and gives the idea of an exhausted muse; | 
Small poems, like those before us, should be highly finished. 
Neither coarseness nor negligence should be seen in cabinet 


pictures. Moo-y. 





Art. VI. 4 Key to the classical Pronunciation of Greek and Latin 
Proper Names, in which the Words are accented and divided into 
Syllables exactly as they ought to be pronounced ; with References 
to Rules, which show the Analogy of Pronunciation. ‘To which 
is added, a complete Vocabulary of Scripture Proper Names, di- 
vided into Syllables, and accented according to Rules drawn from 
Analogy and the best Usage. Concluding with Observations on 
the Greek and Latin Accent and Quantity, with some: probable 
Conjectures on the Method of freemg them from the Obscurity 
and Confusion in which they are involved, both by the Ancients 
and Moderns. By John Walker, Author of the Critical. Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 166. 5s. Boards. Ro- 
binsons. 1798. 


M:: Walker is advantageously known both as a teacher of 
elocution and as an author on that subject. In the co- 
pious title-page prefixed to the present performance, the read- 
€r’s atterition will be attracted by a variety of topics of a 
, delicate 
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delicate and doubtful nature, which have been often discusseds 
but never: satisfactorily decided. In questions of accent or 
prosody, an appeal must be made, not to reason only, but to sen- 
timent also ; and, as the feelings of mankind have different de- 
grees of acuteness, distinctions will be made by the ear of one 
person which are altogether imperceptible to that of -another. 
In reading Greek and Latin, it is acknowleged that the Eng- 
lish follow the genius of their own pronunciation, and therefore 
continually violate the quantity of the antient languages, more 
than any other nation in Europe. When the penultimate is 
accented, its vowel, though followed by a single consonant, is 
always long. Before two consonants, no vowel sound is eyer 
made long, except that of the diphthong av. These and in- 
numerable other solecisms in our. pronunciation have produced 
different proposals for altering our ‘present system; and, in 
reading the learned languages, for adopting a foreign, and par- 
ticularly the Italian model. Mr. Walker’s objections to this 
measure are worthy of attention. m8 


¢ In answer to this plea for alteration, it may be observed; that if 
this mode of pronouncing Latin be that of foreign nations, and 
were really so superior to our own, we certainly must perceive it in 


the pronunciation of foreigners, when we visit them, or they us: . 
but I think I may appeal to the éxpericnce of every one who has had 


an opportunity of making the experiment ; that so far from a supe- 
riority on the side of the foreign pronunciation, it seenis much in- 
ferior to our own. I am aware of the power of habit, and of its 


‘being able “ to make the worse appear the better reason’? on man 


occasions; but if the harmony of the Latin language depended so 


much on a preservation of the quantity as many pretend, this har- 


mony would surely overcome the bias we have to our own pronuncia- 
tion; especially if our own were really so destructive of harmony as 


‘ qt is said to be. ‘Till, therefore, we have a more accurate idea of the 


nature of quantity, and of that beauty and harmony of which it is 
said to be the efficient in the pronunciation of Latin, we ought to 


‘preserve a pronunciation which has naturally sprung up in our own 


soil, and is congenial to our native language. Besides, an alteration 
of this kind would be attended with so much dispute and uncertainty 
as must make it highly impolitic to attempt it. . 

‘ The analogy, then, of our own language being the rule for pro-. 
nouncing the learned languages, we shall have little occasion for any 
other directions for the pronunciation of the Greek and Latin proper 


“names, than such as are given for the pronunciation of English words. 


The general rules are followed almost without exception. The first 
and most obvious powers of the letters are adopted, and there fs 
scarcely any difficulty but in the position of the accent; and as this 
depends so much on the quantity of the vowels, we need only inspect 


‘a dictionary to find the quantity of the penuliimate vowel, and this 


determines the accent of all the Latin words; and it may be added 
of 
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of almost all Greek words likewise *. Now in our pronunciation 
of Latin words, whatever be the quantity of the first syllable in a 
word of two syllables, we always place the accent on it: but in words 
of more syllables, if the penultimate be long, we place the accent oh 
that, and if short, we accent the antepenultimate. 

‘ The Rules of the Latin accentuation are comprised in a clear ané 
concise manner by Sanctius within four hexameters : 


Accentum in se ips monosyllaba dictio ponit. 
Exacuit sedem dissyllabon omne cone 

Ex tribus, extollit primam penultima curta ¢ 
Extollit seipsam quando est penultima longa. 


‘ These rules I have endeavoured to express in English werse +: 


‘ Each monosyllable has its stress of course ; 
Words of two syllables, the first enforce : 
A syllable that’s long, and last but one, 
Must have the accent upon that or none: 
But if this syllable be short, the stress 
Must on the last but two its force express.’ 


¢ The only difference that scems to obtain between the prontncige 
tion of the Greek and Latin Janguages is, that in the Latin ¢i and si, - 
preceded by an accent, and followed by another vowel forming ap 
improper diphthong, are pronounced as in English, like sh or wb, as 
natio, nation; persuasio, persuasion, &c.; and that in the Greek, the 
same letters retain their pure sound, as Q)ravtiay aywelas weokdrigr 
x. 7-2 This difference, however, with very few exceptions, does nof 
extend to proper names; which, coming to us through, and being 
mingled with, the Latin, fall into the general rule. In the same 
manner, though in Greek .it was an established maxim, that if the 
last syllable was long, the accent could scarcely eyer be higher thap 
the penultimate; yet in our pronunciation of Greek, and particular 
of proper names, the Latin analogy of accent is adopted : and Song 
the last syllable is long in Demosthenes, Aristophanes, Theramenes, and 
Deiphobe, yet as the penultimate is short, the accent is placed on tug 
antepenultimate, exactly as if they were Latin.” , 


The most important object of the present work is the settling 
the English quantity with which we pronounce Greek and 
Latin proper names. These are points in a state of great,un- 
certainty; and, as Mr. W. justly observes, they are to be 
settled not so much by a deep knowlege of the dead languages, 
as by a thorough acquaintance with the analogies and genexal 
usage of our own -tongue. . , 

We think that Mr. Walker has in this, and jn his other 
works, explained, in a more satisfactory manner than most of 
his predecessors, the essential distinctions between reading and 
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‘* That is, in the general pronunciation of Greek ; for let the 
written accent be placed where it will, the quantitative accent, 98 at 
may be called, follows the analogy of the Latin.’ ot tee 
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singing. The sound which composes the note of speaking is, 
he observes, in continual motion; the sound which composes 
the note of singing is for a given time at rest. To illustrate. 
this position, he has recourse to the eye, the most distinct and 
definite of all our senses. Musical notes, he says, may be» 
compared to horizontal lines, rising one above another, from 
low to high by distinct intervals; and speaking tones, on the 
other hand, resemble oblique lines sliding upward and down. 
ward in uninterrupted succession. 


‘ The English accent, therefore, is an elevation of voice; whether 
we consider it in words pronounced singly. or compared with the 
other words or syllables. Considered sing Y> it rises from a lower to 
a higher tone in the question No? which may therefore be called the 
acute accent, and falls from a higher to a lower tone in the answer 
No, and may therefore be called the grave. When compared with 
the preceding and succeeding words or syllables, it is louder and 
higher than the preceding, and louder and lower than the succeeding 
syllables in the question, Satisfactorily did he say ? and both lauder 


and higher than either the preceding or succeeding syllables in the 


answer—He said satisfactorily. Those who wish to see this explained 
more at large may consult Elements of Elocution, vol. i. page 112; 
or Melody of Speaking Delineated, page 7. 
¢ This idea of accent is so evident upon experiment, as to de 
contradiction ; and yet, such is the general ignorance of the modifi- 
cations of the voice, that we find those who pretend to explain the 
nature of accent the most accurately—when they give us an example 
of the accent in any particular word, suppose it always pronounced 
affirmatively and alone ; that is, as if words were always pronounced 
with one inflexion of voice, and as if there were no difference, with 
respect to the nature of the accent, whether the word is in an affirma- 
tion or a question, in one part of the sentence or in another; when 
nothing can be more palpable to a correct ear than that the accents 
of the word. voluntary in the following sentences, are essentially dif- 
ferent : | 
| His resignation was voluntary. 

He made a voluntary resignation. 


In both, the accent is on the first syllable. In the first sentence, the 
accented syllable is higher and louder than the other syllables: and 
in the second, it is louder and lower than the rest. ‘The same may 
be observed of the following question : : 


Was his resignation voluntary or involuntary ? 


where the first syllable of the word voluntary is louder and lower thap 
the succeeding syllables ; and inthe word involuntary, it is louder and 
higher. ‘Those who have not ears sufficiently delicate to discern this 
dillkrence, ought never to open their lips about the acute or grave 
accent, as they are pleased to cail them; let them speak of accent as 
it refates to stress only, and not to elevation or depression of voice, 
and:then they may speak intelligibly.? 
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This key to.classical pronunciation, we think, is well cal- 
culated for the purposes of general utility; and we particu- 
larly recommend it to those who have occasion to speak or 


read in public. | Gil ...s. 


Art. VII. Dr. Coote’s History of England. 


[ Article concluded from the Rev. for March, p. 288.] 


ib our last article respecting this work, we accompanied Dr. 
Coote to the end of the reign of James I.; and we now pro- 
ceed with him to a period full of .memorable events. CHARLES 
lived at avery unfortunate time, and had early imbibed unfor- 
tunate prejudices: ‘ he had been brought up,” as he expressed 
himself, ‘at the feet of Gamaliel.”"—The Commons began to 
feel their own importance, and were unwilling to bear a stretch, 
perhaps some of them even a continuance, of monarchical 
power. The king was equally unwilling to relinquish that 
which he considered-as his birth-right ; and, from the influence 
which weak and bad advisers (we allude to his Queen and the 
Duke of Buckingham) had on his mind, he treated the oppo- 
sers of his measures with indignity and contempt, and was 
precipitated into the most unguarded conduct, which termi- 
nated in his ruin.—As the spirit of party ran so high during this 
reign, it is difficult to arrive at a precise knowlege of the occur- 
rences which led to so important a catastrophe as the overthrow 
and execution of the sovereign; almost every narrative receives 
‘a colour from the prejudices of the writer; and the judicious 
reader must not give implicit credit either to the ‘studied and 
delusive panegyric of Hume, or to the violent representations 
-of Mrs. Macaulay. We have often wished that the candid, 
diligent, and impartial Dr. Henry had brought down his His- 
tory to this period: but the present author has not been un- 
mindful of the difficulty of his task, and he has surmounted it 
with considerable ability. 

¢ We now enter (he says) upon a reign pregnant with memorable 
: incidents. We shall behold a contest between a king and his parlia- 
ment, commenced by each party under the ostensible, and perhaps 
thé actual, idea of merely preventing the encroachments of the other. 
The generous spirit of liberty will appear, in many instances, degraded 
by the pernicious mixture of bigotry and faction; and the proud 
pre-eminence of royalty will be seen to overleap the boundartes of the 
constitution, and deviate into occasional exertions of tyrannic power. 
in the delineation of the turbulent scenes of this reign, it will be ex- 
tremely difficult for any writer to secure a general approbation of his * 
labors. By a warm defence of the proceedings of one party, he will 
arouse the strong disgust of the other; and, if he should, in com- 
pliance with th¢ indispensable af of an historian, pursue the aie 
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of unbiassed moderation, he will perhaps be considered, by the ad- 
vocates of the unfortunate Charles, as lukewarm in the cause of injure 
majésty, while the partisans of popular resistance may be inclined to 
aeproach him with want of zeal for the glorious interests -of liberty 
and the-inalienable rights of man. Regardless of such attacks, the 
present author will steadily aim at the discovery oftruth ; and, if ite 
full lustre should ‘not always illumine his page, the candid, he trusts, 
will impute'the defect to the difficulty of developing it amidst the dis- 
cordant narratives of party, not to the delusions of prejudice, or to 
the contemptible arts of evasion and disguise.’ 


The events of this calamitous reign are detailed with mi- 
nuteness, and the author appears to write with an unprejudiced 
mind. He -censures both the.king and the parliament, as the 
conduct:of each deserved reprehension ; and he considers the 
behaviour of the Scots in delivering up their royal prisoner, 
(who had-confided in their honour,) for the payment of 
their arrears, as a-base and disgraceful sale of his person to his 
inveterate enemics. | / 

On the subject of the trial and execution of Charles, Dr. 
Coote is naturally led into a train of political reflections. The 
passage which contains them, though we do not in an un- 
qualified manner assent to its doctrines, we shall present to 
our readers;; as furnishing a fair specimen of the author’s 
powers.of reasoning, and the moderation of his sentiments : 


* It has been affirmed by many writers, that no community can 
possess the smallest right to exercise judicial cognisance over a:moe 
narch, as, according to'them, his power is delegated from heaven, 
and is superior to all human inquisition. Others, on less superstitious 
grounds, are inclined to deny the existence of such a right, because 
‘the acknowledgment of it would have a bad effect on the injudicious 
‘populace, by encouraging them to that frequent and idiseriminate 
‘exercise of it ‘which would weaken the reverence due to authority, 
and lead to anarchy and licentionsness. But, as:government was estab- 
lished for the general benefit of society, for the protection of.every 
individual, and for the prevention of those disorders which inevitably 
attend a state of nature, it necessarily follows, that some .remedy 
should be allowed against the gross injustice and tyranny by which 
the conduct of the , or chief magistrate may be. rendered sub- 
versive of the ends of civil polity. When different families, in the in- 
fancy of society, submitted to one head, for the increase of order aud. 
sccurity, it can hardly be supposed that they would suffer that chief te 
assume the privilege of tyrannizing over them with impunity. Though 
the desire of avoiding the dangers of a savage life prompted them to 
resign a part of that uncontrolled liberty which they before enjoyed, 
they certainly had no wish to sink into the extreme of slavery, but 
thoped to acquire that temperate freedom in which the life and pro. 
perty .of each individual would-be protected by the terrors of legal 
punishment, co-operating with the improved morals of a civilised com- 
munity. In process of time, the chief, or those who were permitted 
to 
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to succeed him, might insensibly attain a greater height of power, 
which might at length degenerate into tyranay; and, in this case, 
when it became too flagrant to be patiently endured, that implied con- 
tract which, at the first rise of states, imposed on the sovereign the 
duty of preserving the rights of ehe people, would just'fy in the fatter 
the boldness of remonstrance, and, subsequently,, the vigor of resist« 
ance. Ifa prince should be so depraved as to pursue an incessant 
career of sanguinary and rapacious despotism, and should be so. incor- 
rigible as to leave to his subjects.no prospect of oD. his inordinate 
passions, the emergency of the case would authorise the body of the 
nation to bring him to justice for his repeated enormities. Had Ti- 
berius been condemned to death by a representative convention of the 
Roman empire, few persons, we believe, would have lamented the 
execution of such a sentence on so infamous a tyrant, or have beew 
apprehensive of ill’ consequences from the establishment of a precedent 
applicable only to the most flagitious despots. Had Caligula and 
Domitian, instead of falling by the poignards of private ASSASSINS, 
been capitally punished by a national sentence, the world would have 
admitted the expediency of public interposition, and have applauded 
the justice of the decree. But, in the case of Agis IV. king of La- 
cedemon, whose chief offence was ari attempt to stem the torrent of 
luxury which had overborne the ancient frugality and strictness of 
Spartan manners, we feel a great indignation at the conduct of the 
Ephori, who, having tried him on a charge of misgovernment, con- 
demned and put him to death ; a fate which he did not merit. The 
same remark is xpplicable to the catastrophe of Charles, whose de- 
linquency was far from being of that magnitude which could justify 
the severity exercised against him ;, and, if he bad been guilty of the 
most nefarious acts of oppression and cruetty, no authority but the 
geneial will of the nation, signified by a free and full convention, could! 
justly decree either his deposition or his death, That rule, how- 
ever, was not adopted in the proceedings against this injured prince ; 
and, if his fate had been committed to the decision of such a council, 
he would hhave been restored to the throne on certain limitations, not 
have been brought to the block. Even of that imperfect parliament 
ary asseinbly which, after his adherents had been driven from the le-« 
gislature, prosecuted the war against him with such acrimony, a ma- 
jority voted his concessions to be sufficient grounds for a reconcilia- 
tion with him: how great, then, would have been the appearance in 
favour of his restoration, had the two houses remaiaed on a constitu 
tional basis! But the leaders of the independents, finding it imprac- 
ticable to obtain the national concurrence in their bloody schemes, re- 
solved to content themselves with the sanction cf they own partisans, 
and of a mercenary army, a small and contemptible part of the nation. 
‘They therefore reduced the lower hause, by the térrors of the sword, 
toa very diminutive proportion; treated the peers as mere ciphers, 
who had no right to interfere in the government ;- and thus, by the 
Most iniquitous usurpation, assumed the whole power of the state.. 
A court of judicature, erected by those who had no shadow of right 
by which they could justify their proceedings, would have acted in 
defiance of all law and justice, by presuming to arraign and condemn 
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the meanest individual; and such unwarrantable judgment cannot 
fairly be deemed, even by the most zealous enemies of monarchy, 
Jess criminal, when applied to a sovereign. Hence it must be allow- 


- ed, ‘even by such as are of opinion that Charles deserved exemplary 


punishment, that his death was in fact a murder, being decreed and 
enforced by those who had no authority for the act, aud who, in the 
whole proceeding, grossly shocked the public feelings, and testified a 
contemptuous disregard of the general sentiments of the people, in 
each of those three kingdoms “hich had an equal interest in the fate 
of this oppressed monarch. His death, therefore, was not, as some 
have termed it, a national crime; for the turpitude and disgrace of 
it rest only on the memories of those ambitious traitors and crafty in- 
cendiaries who composed the majority of the independent faction *.” 


We shall close our account of this reign with the character 
of the monarch, who fell a sacrifice to the turbulence and 
wickedness of a successful faction. 


¢ As, in our history of this important reign, we have exceeded the 
proportional limits of our plan, the very frequent occasions on which 
we ies described the conduct and proceedings of Charles, render it 
unnecessary to extend, to any great length, our final remarks on his 
character. Though many portraits have been drawn of him, they 
have, in general, been delineated by the hand of party, and have 
therefore either been caricatures, or have exhibited too flattering a 
representation. Each of these extremes we shall endeavour to avoid. 

¢ The accomplishments which this monarch possessed were nume- 
rous and respectable. He had a competent acquaintance with the 
belles lettres ; was conversant in many of the sciences; was a good 


udge of the polite arts; was far from being deficient in the know- 
tiie of the principal mechanic arts; excelled in argument and dispu- 





¢ * In a neighbouring country, events have recently occurred, 
which bear some resemblance to our present subject. Lewis XVI. 
of France, like the unfortunate Charles, has been imprisoned, tried, 
condemned, and executed, by the misguided zeal of his subjects. In 
one respect, the rulers of the new republic of France adopted a more 
regular process against their degraded prince, than the English fac- 
tion pursued with regard to Charles ; for Lewis was arraigned before. 
2 national tribunal, formed by that democratic convention in whose 
hands the Gallic sovereignty is now lodged. This appearance of re- 
gularity, however, will not atone for the iniquity of that sentence 
which ordained his death. ‘The delinquency of the French victim, 
like that of Charles, cannot justly be said to have been of that black 
complexion which, for the prevention of turbulence and anarchy, 
seems necessary as an adequate sanction to the exercise of popular ju- 
risdiction over the person of a sovereign. We cannot, therefore, re- 
frain from expressing our detestation of the frantic licentiousness and 
rancorous inhumanity of those republican upstarts, who, by the sa- 
crifice of a mild and beneficent monarch, have outraged the feelings of 
every unprejudiced individual, and disgraced the French character in 
the eyes of every civilised and humane nation.’ : itl 
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tation ; had a talent for literary composition ; and, in short, was qua 
lified, by his abilities and attainments, to adorn and ennoble society. 
His private virtues, likewise, were eminently conspicuous, He was 
chaste, temperate, ceconomical, devout, mild, friendly, modest, and 
humane. : . wat 

¢ With respect to his sincerity and honor, strong doubts have-arisen. 
His enemies have represented him as one in whose most solemn en- 
gagements no confidence could be placed ; but this censure is pal- 
pably overcharged, though we have sufficient grounds for ye 
that he did not always scrupulously adhere to the dictates of good 
faith. Had he moved in a private sphere, he would probably, from 
his general regularity and strictness of deportment, have been distin- 
guished ‘by an adherence to his promises and declarations ; but his 
monarchical prejudices sometimes perverted the integrity of his na- 
ture; and he seemed to think that the rules of policy, and the op-. 
position which he met with from his parliamentary subjects, furnished 
some excuse for his occasional vidlation of his professions and agree- 
ments. These, however, are not the sentiments of a man of unble- 
‘mished honor; and, as his repeated infractions of the petition of 
right, which he had so solemnly confirmed, are sufficient proofs of : 
our assertion, without the mention of other-cases which might’ be 
adduced, an easy refutation may be given to a remark of one. of the 
panegyrists of Charles, importing, that, for reproaching this prince, 
with a disregard of good faith, ** the most malignant scrutiny of his 
conduct affords not any reasonable foundation.” A esiey 

‘ His political maxims were too favorable to the ideas of the divine 
right and irresistible authority of kings. Educated at the feet of 
Gamaliel (as he expressed himself), he imbibed, in his earlier years, 
those romantic and superstitious notions of the royal prerogative which® 
his father was so fond of inculcating, and which were not only absurd 
in themselves, but were particularly disgusting to that bold and li- 
beral spirit which animated a great part of the nation at the time ef 
his accession. Finding that the principles of liberty were so strongly, 
prevents he would, if his sagacity and prudence had been unallayed 

y prejudice, have studiously avoided all encroachments on the pri-, 

vileges of his subjects; and, by thus entrenching himself within the 
boundaries of lawful prerogative, he would have had a better oppor- 
tunity of repressing the licentiousness of the advocates of freedom, 
than by indulging himself in those exertions of power which’ inflamed * 
the indignation of the public, and stimulated the demagogues to a’ 
wider range of design, and a greater boldness of enterprise, Buty: 
being confirmed in his high monarchical notions by the.insinuations 
of ambitious statesmen and ecclesiastical adulators, and. by the sug-.- 
gestions of a catholic queen, to whose counsels he was too obsequi- 
ous, he neglected the rules of discretion, and, by incautious mea-, 
sures, opened the way to those popular commotions which produced ’ 
an intestine war, and terminated in the destruction of his own person _ 
and the subversion of the monarchy. | - 

‘ In the adoption of political measures, he was, sometimes, timid ' 
and indecisive ; at other times, by the prevalence of importunate ad- 
vace, he was eager and precipitate. When he had given way toa rash 
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step, he was quickly desirous of retracting it; and, even where he © 
had: not deviated into a hasty imprudence, but had resolved on a 
séi¢me in which spirit was requisite, he had not a’ sufficient. degree 
of fitmméss and vigor to: prevent him from yielding to the pertinacity 
of faction or the.clamors of the multitude. He was also destitute of 


«that ihisittwating address and those conciliatory manners which might 


have beet usefully employed in soothing the rage of party, and in 


_ alaying the ardor of popular zeal.’ 


Having dwelt so long on the earlier periods of this history, 
the limits of our Review necessarily compel us to be the 
Jess circumstantial in our account of the remaining volumes, 
though they are replete with great and important events.~ We 
must pass over the circumstances which led to the abdication 
of sities, afid to the revolution ifi our government under 
William III. ag well as the numerous transactions of his.reign, 
and the still more brilliant occurrences which marked that of 
his successor. We cannot, however, omit to observe that the 
account of the Union with Scotland is fully, correctly, and. 
gatisfactorily stated; and that a minute detail of the disgrace. 
fal treaty of Utrecht is also given. Leaving the remaining 
events of this reign, aiid the narrative bestowed on the two 
succeeding nioriatchs, we shall close our rémarks and extracts 
with an account of the transactions of the present reign ; be- 
cause, in the whole annals of our country, no period is equally 
remarkable for great and uncommon events, and none has met 
with fewer impartial historians. 

Dr. Céote has,allotted two books to the consideration of the 
reign of his present majesty. In the first, he discusses the 
subject from the death of George II. to the rupture between 
Gréat Briain and the American colonies. 

No Sovereign ever mounted a throrie with more brilliant pro- 
spécts thart the reigning prince; his subjects witnessed his ac- 
cession with feelings of unmixed joy ; and they flattered them- 

selves that, being a native of this country, he would not be influ- 
enced by Germanic attachments, which had borne too much 
sway over the minds of his immediate predecessors. ‘Their 
foreign p-ejudices had created disgust; and the people reasonably 
expected an alteration of measures, under a prince who had 


_ béer? botn and educated in England. 


Phe determitation of prosecuting the war, commenced at 
the close of the late reign, till an honourable and secure peace 
could be obtained for Great Britain and her allies, was satisfac- 
tory to the majority of the nation; and the brilliant successes 
which crowned their exertions, in almost every corner of the 
globe, could not fail of rendering the king highly popular. 
Qn the other hand, the relinquishment of many of the advan- 
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tages which our arms had secured to us, by the treaty of Paris, 
produced no small dissatisfaction, It was remarked that the 
atts of the French were constantly attended with success, and 
that we generally lost by negociation what we obtained by 
arms.—The disgraceiul circumstances belonging to the treaties 
of Utrecht and Paris originated in the selfish conduct of- the 
ministers by whom they were concluded.—Harley, Bolingbroke, 
and their Tory friends, were influenced, in the peace which they 
accelerated, by the desire of continuing in office 5 and they sur- 
rendered the interests of their country to the gratification of 
their personal ambition. There is also strong reason for believ~ 
ing that the wish of continuing their sway in the administration 
induced the Earl of Bute, and his party, to submit to inmade- 
quate and dishonourable terms.—On the subject of the peace, 
Dr. Coote thus expresses himself : 


¢ To secure a parliamentary approbation of the treaty, the mini- 
sterial arts of corruption were exercised with extraordinary eager. 
ness, under the management of Fox; and the minister looked forward 
with hope, not however free from anxiety, to the sanction of the le- 
gislature for an inadequate peace. This approbation, perhaps, he 
would not have obtained, if Pitt, the duke of Newcastle, and other 
persons who had resigned, or had been dismissed for a want of servi- 
lity, had been firmly united against the court. The strength of such 
a phalanx, being supported against the power of the favorite by the 

voice of the people, might have frustrated the views of the court, and 
branded the treaty with the ignominy of reprobation. , 

‘ After the signature of the preliminaries, the parliament assembled. 
The king’s speech stated, that his desire of relieving his people from 
the calamities and burthens of a complicated war, and of promoting 
their commercial and general prosperity, had irresistibly urged him to 
expedite a pacification ; that, by the articles which had been adjusted, 
an immense territory was added to the British empire, and a good 
foundation was laid for the extension of commerce; that proper at- 
tention had been paid to the removal of all grounds of future dispute; 
and rhat the interests of the allies of this nation had not been neglect- 
ed. It was also intimated in this harangue, that it would be advise- 
able to proceed without delay to the settlement of the new acquisi« 
tions ; aad a hope was expressed, that such measures would be adopt~ 
ed, as should most effectually tend to the security of those countries, 
and to the improvement of commerce and navigation. The subjects 
by whose valor those conquests had been achieved, were recommended 
to the gratitude of parliament ; and internal union was mentioned as 
a good preparative to the exercise of that geconomy which, after a 
series of heavy expences, became particularly necessary. 

‘ The usual addresses were soon followed by debates on the preli- 
minaries. In the upper house, the terms-of peace were condemned 
by the dukes of Newcastle and Giafton, earl Temple, and other 
peers, as inadequate to the reasonable expectations of the public, and 
a very favourable to the enemy: but the earls of Halifax and Mor- 
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ton, the lord chancellor Henley, and lord Mansfield, defended them 
as honorable and advantageous ; and the earl of Bute highly applaud- 
ed himself for his concern in such a negociation. An address was 
voted (without a division), declaring the satisfaction of the peers ‘ at 
the foundation laid by these articles for a treaty of peace, which 
would greatly redound to his majesty’s honor, and the real benefit of 
his kingdoms.” | 

‘¢ In the house of commons, Charles Townshend was one of the 
speakers in favor of the peace; but he rather contended for the ne- 
cessity of putting an end to the war in the present state of the nation, 
than for the adequacy of the preliminaries to the success of the British 
arms. The principal advocate for the inglorious convention was Fox, 
who maintained, that, as the encroachments of the French on our. 
colonies had occasioned the war, the security of those settlements na- 
turally formed the chief object of the negotiations for peace ; that 
the extent of American dominion now ceded to Great Britain would 
establish the power of this kingdom beyond the reach of Gallic com- 

ition ; that the advantage thus gained was in itself an indemnifica- 

tion for the charges of the war; that, as we had succeeded in this 
essential point, it was reasonable to relax in other particulars ; that 
the restitutions which had been stipulated were not only calculated 
for preventing a continuance of the war, but for procuring to our 
allies more favorable terms than they would otherwise have obtained; 
that the dread of oppressing the people with new burthens forcibly 
suggested the expediency of an immediate peace; and that a treaty 
much less advantageous than that which was now under parlia- 
mentary consideration, would be preferable to the danger of prolong- 
ed hostilities. 

«The most distinguished opponent of Fox, on this occasion, was 
Pitt, who, though tortured with the gout, harangued the house for 
several hours in censure of the recent stipulations, and in vindication 
of the superiority of the terms on which he had insisted, considered 
with regard to the state of affairs at the time of his negotiation. He 
alirine!, that, by making too many concessions to the French in 
the case of the American fisheries, and by restoring too many of the 
islands in the West Indies, we enabled them to recover from their 
losses, and to excite renewed jealousy as a maritime and commercial 
power; that the Senegal settlement would be insecure without the 
possession of Goree ; and that our restitutions to the French in the 
East Indies were instances of profuse generosity, or of inconsiderate 
weakness, as “‘ we retained nothing, though we had conquered every 
thing.”” He observed, that for Minorca, which was the only con- 
quest that France had to restore, we relinquished our acquisitions in 
ehe East and West Indies, and in Africa; whereas Belle-Isle alone 
ought to be deemed an equivalent for that island. He mentioned 
Florida as a very inadequate return for the Havanna. Adverting ta 
the German war, he intimated his opinion, that, by furnishing em- 
ployment for the French in that scene of operations, we had been 
enabled to succeed in our Trans-Atlantic enterprises: “ America (he 
said) had been conquered in Germany.”? He condemned the con- 
uct of the court towards the king of Prussia, as base and treacher- 
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ous; and, after a variety of remarks, he protested against the peace 
as insecure, because it restored our enemies to their former power, 

and as inadequate, because the territories which we retained out of 
’ our numerous conquests were greatly disproportionate to those which 
we furrendered. Notwithstanding these strong objections, the house, 
by a majority of 254, sanctioned an address which represented the 
preliminaries as. pregnant with honor and advantage, and entitled to 
the hearty applause of the public. 

‘ The report of this address from the committee rekindled the de- 
bate; and the speech of Legge was not unnoticed. He observed, 
that the negotiators had not even attempted to dissolve the dangerous 
union of the house of Bourbon; that the fishery granted to the 
French would prove to them a mine of wealth; that the restitution 
of the settlements in the West Indies to them and the Spaniards, 
would quickly re-establish the commerce of both, and provide re- 
sources for a new war ; and that, before the British acquisitions could 
be rendered valuable, this nation would be subjected to the risque 
and burthen of a new course of hostilities, amidst the pressure of an 
enormous debt. After other speeches, the address was confirmed 
by a renewed division, in which the court had a plurality of 164 
votes. , : 

‘This signal triumph of the court may astonish the reader, when he- 
considers that the peace was unpopular and dissatisfactory. /It may, 
therefore be proper to intimate, that the lavish disbursements from 
the treasury, the multiplication of places in the household and of other 
employments, and the allurements of liberal promises, had a great 
effect in softening the stubbornness of the members of the senate ; that 
Pitt did not exert himself in forming a party against the peace ; that 
the early declarations of many persons of distinction, alleging the ne- 
cessity of a peace, relaxed the firmness with which they and their 
friends would otherwise have opposed the obnoxious articles now ad- 
justed ; that the provincial gentry were desirous of an alleviation of 
their burthens; and that many individuals were induced to acquiesce 
in the pacification by the hope of regaining the royal favor, which, 
by opposing the favorite measure of the court, they might have irre- 
coverably forfeited. These were the causes of the extraordinary ma- 
jority of votes by which the preliminaries were approved.’ 


Our historian censures the whole of Lord Bute’s conduct in 
administraticn, and appears to impute to his public influence 
at one time, and to his secret influence afterward, many of the 
unsuccessful transactions of this reign. Though we by ro 
means admire this minister’s character, nor approve his con- 
duct, we still think that the picture here drawn of him is over- 
charged:."° , 


‘ No minister,’ Dr. C. observes, ¢ ever underwent a greater seve- 
rity of censure and sarcasm than this nobleman. That these attacks, 
ul many respects, partook of abuse and calumny, every person of 
moderation will be disposed to allow; and it must, at the same time, 
be admitted, that the portraits drawn of him by his advocates ex- 
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ceeded the bounds of truth*. His abilities were not of that nature 
which would have qualified him for the chief direction of the affairs 
of a nation. His mind was more adapted to petty, trivial, and nar- 
row considerations, than to the comprehension of great objects. His 
principles were adverse to the true spirit of the constitution, and to 
the maxims of genuine liberty. He was haughty, yet mean ; obsti- 
nate, yet timid; fond of profession, yet faithless and ungenerous. 
His manners were those of a pedant, rather than those of a gentle- 
man. He affected a taste for science-and a love of virtua; but did 
not possess any great portion of learning or knowledge: he wasy, 
however, an encourager of those attainments in others.’ 


On the expulsion of Mr. Wilkes from the Heuse of Com- 
mons, on the question of general Warrants, on the application 
for a repeal of the test and corporation acts, and on those ques- 
tions and measures which eventually separated the colonies 
from Great Britain, Dr. Coote has uniformly espoused the 
cause of liberty, and has maintained liberal sentiments with 
moderation and good sense. On the most important of these 
subjects, we find the following remarks: 

¢ The expence of protecting the American colonics being considered 
by the ministry as burthensome to Great Britain, it was resolved, 
that the inhabitants of those flourishing settlements should be com- 
pelled, by the authority of parliament, to contribute more consider- 
able supplies to the relief of the parent state, than had yet been 
exacted from them. The only duties to which they had been. hi- 
therto subjected related to imports and exports: but it was now pro- 

sed, that internal taxes should be levied upon them, at the discre- 
tion of the British legislature. Tris scheme has been generally attri- 
buted to Grenville; but he probably received instructions on the sub- 
ject from the earl of Bute, and, as a financier, completed a plan which 
the favorite had previously concerted with those courtiers who, while 

were styled the friends of the king, did not always act as the 
friends of the people, thougl the true interests of both are undivided. 
When the commons, in the last session, voted the exaction of new 
commercial duttes from the colonists, it was intimated, in a distinct 
resolution, that it might be proper to subject them to stamp-duties. 
This scheme of taxation was so far from being approved, that loud 
clamors immediately arose ; aud the discontent which was produced 
by the endeavours of the ministry (oppressively exerted) for the pre- 
vention of illicit trade, was highly inflamed by the prospect of severe 
burthens, imposed by legislators who were not constitutionally: justi- 
fied in the exercise of such authority. 3 
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«* OF this class is Dr. Smollett’s panegyric. ‘* He was (says 
that writer) a nobleman of such probity as no temptation could 
warp ;, of such spirit as no adversity could humble; severely just in 
_ all his transactions ; learned, liberal, courteous, and candid; an en- 
thusiast in patriotism ; a noble example of public, an amiable pattent 
of domestic virtue.” It may be observed, that the Doctor had 
weighty reasons for thus flattering his countryman.’ 
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¢ The provincials, thus irritated, anxiously waited the result of 
the alarming intimation of the commons. it was apprehended by 
many, that they would not submit tothe new scheme ; but this con- 
sideration did not deter'the court from persisting init. The king, 
when he had re-assembled the:parliament, did not make express men- 
tion of the affair, but alluded to it, by signifying his reliance on the 
wisdom and firmness. of the two houses, in the promotion of a due 
“‘ respect to the legislative authority of this kingdom,” and in -the 
establishment of such regulations as might “ best connect and 
strengthen every part of his dominions.” — 

« A series of resolutions, imposing a variety of stamp-duties on the 
king’s American subjects, were at length proposed to the house by 
Grenville. The colonial petitions against the scheme, and the argue 
ments of the senators by whom it was reprobated, were entirely dis- 
regarded; and the bill which contained the resolutions became a law. 

‘ In support of this bill, Grenville argued, that the colonists were 
as completely subject to the jurisdiction of the parliament, as were 
the inhabitants of Great Britain ; that their chartered rights did not 
exempt them from that authority ; that the very nature of their situ- 
ation implied a subjection to the control of the grand legislative body 
of the empire ; that nothing could be more reasonable than the de- 
mand of contributions from the provincials for the exoneration of the 
mother-country from the expence attendant on the protection of her 
children ; that the sums which would thus be raised would be solely 
applied to the defence and security of the provinces ; and that -the 
new taxes were ‘in themselves light and equitable. Charles Towns- 
hend was also an advocate for the bill ; and he condemned the ingra- 
titude of the colonists, in refusing to make returns of submission and 
duty for the fostering care and generous indulgence of Great Britain, 
and in opposing the just ‘claims of the legislature, the authority of 
which, over every part of the empire, could not fairly be controverted. 
Lieutenant-general Conway (who had been deprived of a post in the 
household, and of the command of a regiment, for voting against the 
court in the question.of general warrants,) strongly denied the right 
of the parliament to tax the Americans. ‘They were entitled, -he 
said, to all the privileges of Britons; one of which involved an ex- 
emption from all taxes, except such as should be decreed by their 
representatives. No impost, therefore, could constitutionally be le- 
vied in the colonics without the sanction of the assemblies, except 
for ‘the :purposes of commercial regulation. Other speaigers, w 
they. admitted the right, disputed the expediency of-the measure, and 
‘recommended an acquiescence in such grants as the provincials, at 
tiie desire of the crawn, might be disposed to make. By some of 
the members, the taxes in question were affirmed to be unreasonable 
and oppressive, without regard to the authority which imposed them ; 
and Colonel Barré ventured to predict, that the provincials, who were 
known to be jealous of their liberties, would firmly and even inflexibly 
oppoce the views of the court. ay 7 

‘ That this bill was unconstitutional, and consequently unjustifiable, 

“is an opinion which we are ready to adopt. The colonists, with an 
exception of the case of commercial duties, might claim a right of 
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being solely subject to the pecuniary demands of their assemblies, on 
the principle of the close connection between taxation and represent- 
ation ; and the denial of such a right was an instance of tyranny from. 
which a British parliament might have been expected to refrain, The 
provincials might justly have alleged, that if even the enjoyment of. 
patliamentary representation did not shield the community from a 
course of wanton pillage, they could have had no security against the 


exercise of the most flagrant rapacity and oppression, by senators who 
would themselves be free from the burthens which they would im- 


pose.’ 


The concluding book of this history reaches from the rupture 
between Great Britain and the colonies, to the peace of 1783 ; 
and throughout the whole of it, the author shews a marked 
disapprobation of the measures and counsels in which the war 
originated and was conducted :—but his account of this unfor- 
tunate difference between the mother-country and her pro- 
vinces is not so circumstantial, nor so detailed, as the import- 
ance of the subject demanded, and the variety of materials ad- 
mitted. (ria 

The objection of being too concise is also applicable to the 
account of the riots in London in 1780; which were as dis- 
graceful to the police of the city, as they were destructive to 
the lives and properties of numerous individuals.—The author’s 
-short statement of so remarkable an occurrence is inadequate 
‘to the purposes of information, and seems to proceed on the 
idea of the reader’s previous acquaintance with the subject. 

The topic of the American war, and, indeed the narrative 
part of the history, are concluded by very candid observations 
on the peace of 1783. : 

A short view of ecclesiastical affairs, a catalogue (for it 
scarcely amounts to more) of eminent literary characters who 
have distinguished the ‘different periods of our history, and 2 
concise account of the progress of the arts, will also be found 
in these volumes. . | 

After the ample extracts which we have made, and the ob- 
servations which we have ventured to suggest on different por- 
tions of the‘history, it is scarcely necessary to characterise the 
general merits of the work. We cannot, however, conclude 
‘ the article without declaring that, in our opinion, Dr. Coote 
_ deserves high rank among our historians for correctness and 
_ impartiality ; that his information is accurate ; that his senti- 
ments are liberal and moderate ; and that his style is in general 
easy, perspicuous, and occasionally elegant. es 

Forty-five engravings, chiefly from the hand of Heath, and 
five maps, decorate and illustrate these volumes, oR 
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Art. VIII. A Voyage round the Worid, performed in the Years 


1785—1788, by the Boussole and Astrolabe, under the Com- - 


mand of J. F. G. de la Pérouse: published by Order of the Na- 
tional Assembly, under the Superintendence of L.A. Milet- 
Mureau, Brigadier-General in the Corps of Engineers, &c. &c. 
Translated from the French. 4to. 2 Vols. pp. 600 in each. 
With a folio Atlas of Plates and Charts. 51. 5s. Boards. Ro- 
binsons, &c. 1799. : | 


Ik the preface to the first English edition of this work, the 
public were apprised that other translations were in prepa- 
ration ; and indeed it was reasonably to be expected, that the 
just celebrity of this enterprising but unfortunate navigator 
should encourage such competition. As we have already 
given an account of the voyage, and of the former translation, 
in our Appendix to vol. xxvi. p. 517. and in vol. xxvii. 
p- 292 and 399, there remains little room for remark ; except 
to notice the particular merits of the version now offered to th¢ 
public. : ee 

In each, it has been endeavoured to render the copy faith 
ful; and (except some of the plates, which were left out in 
the 8vo edition already noticed) to omit nothing which the 
original contained. : 

The present translation is on a more enlarged scale, has oc- 
cupied more time, and has been executed at greater expence, 
than the former. It is handsomely printed on royal quarto; and 
the separate volume of plates contains the whole of the charts. 
and drawings that were given in the Paris edition. The 
charts are engraved by Neele, and the plates chiefly by Heath. 

We shall avail ourselves of this opportunity, to give our 
readers the character of M. de la Pérouse, as drawn by the 
French editor ; which we did not quote in our former account, 
and now copy from the volumes before us, as an interesting 
addition to preceding extracts, and a specimen of the present 
translator’s abilities : 

* Hitherto I have considered La Pérouse only in his military and 
naval capacity ; but he deserves equally to be known for his personal 
‘qualities: for he was not less fitted to gain the friendship. or respect 
of men of.all countries, than to foresee and overcome every obstacle 
which it is within the power of human wisdom to surmount. 

¢ With the vivacity common to the people of the South, he united 
a pleasing wit, and an evenness of temper. The gentleness of his dis- 
position, and his agreeable galety rendered his company always de- 
sired with avidity: on the other hand, his judgment having been ma- 
tused by long experience, he joined to singular prudence that firmness 
of character, which is the lot ofa strong mind, and which, increased 
by the laborious life of a mariner, rendered him capable of attempt- 
ing the greatest enterprizes, and conducting them to success. 

‘¢ From 
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¢ From the combination of these different qualities, the reader, ob- 
serving his invincible patience under toils enjoined by circumstances, 
the tigorous counsels dictated ‘by his foresight, the precautiqnary 
steps he took with different people, will ‘be little astonished at the 
beneficent and temperate yet circumspect conduct of ‘La Péreuse to- 
wards them, at the confidence he reposed, and the deference the some- 
times paid to his officers, and at the paternal care he exhibited towards 
his crews. ‘Nothing that could concern them, either in preventing 
their hardships, or promoting their welfare, escaped his watchfulness 
and care. Unwilling to convert a scientric enterprize into a mer; 
eantile speculation, and leaving the profit of all the articles of trade to 
the crew alone, he reserved for himself the satisfaction of having been 
useful to his country and toscience. Ably seeonded in his cares for 
the preservation ‘of their health, no navigator has made so long a 
voyage, accomplished such an extensive course, and been exposed to 
auch incessant change of climate, with such healthy crews; since, on 
their arrival at New Holland, after a voyage of thirty months dura- 
tion, in which they had sailed more than sixteen thousand leagues, 
they were in as good health as on their departure from Brest. 

¢ Master of himself, and never suffering himself to’be carried away 
by the first impression, he was capable of practising, particularly in thts 
expedition, the precepts of a sound and humane philosophy. “Were 
JT more desirous of composing his eulogy, necessarily isolated and in- 
complete, than of allowing the reader the pleasure of formimg his own 
judgment of him from facts, with all their concomitant circumstances, 
and from the whole of what ‘he has written, I should quote a number 
of passages in his journal, the character and turn of which, scrupu- 
ously preserved by me, faithfully depict the man: I should exhibit 
dim particularly careful to follow that article of his instructions, deeply 
3mprinted on-his heart, by which he was enjoined to avoid spilling 
a drop of blood; adhering to it constantly during a long voyage, 
with a.success owing to his principles; and when, in consequence o 
an attack from.a barbarous horde of savages, he had lost his second 
in cammand, a naturalist, and ten men of the two crews, notwith- 
standing the powerful means of-vengeance in his hands, and so ma 
excusable motives for employing them, restraining the rage of his 
people, and fearing to destroy a single innocent victim among thou- 
sands of the guilty. 

‘ Not less modest and equitable than he was enlightened, it will 
‘be seen with what respect he mentions the immortal Cook, and how 
she endeavoured to.do justice to those great men who had pursued 
the same career. 

*« Equally just towards all, La Pérouse, in his journal and in his 
Aetters, equitably dispenses the praise to which his companions had a 
slaim. Nor is he less mindful of those strangers who received him 
with friendship, and afforded him assistance, in different parts of the 
world. If government, of-which there can be no doubt, wish to fulfil 
the intentions of La Pérouse, it owes to these a testimonial of the 
public gratitude. 

¢ Justly esteemed by those English Mariners who had opportunities 
of knowing him, they have uncquivocally testificd their respect for 


bim in their writings.’ 
The 
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The most obvious difference between the two editions of 
this voyage is to be found in their size and price. ‘The vo- 
lumes before us form the handsomer /ibrary-book for the man of 
fortune ; and the octavo translation will content the man of 
moderate income and moderate desires. 





Art. IX. A Philosophic Discourse on Providence ; addressed’ to the 
Modern Philosophers of Great Britain. By the Rev. Mr. Archard, 
Author of the Essay on the French Nobility, &c. 8vo.. 18. 
Johnson. 1798. 


T He doctrine of a moral Providence, says this author, ¢ is 

the dictate of revelation, and not the result of rational in- 
vestigation. That faculty, which enables man to trace out the 
Almighty by thinking, is insufficient to the discovery of a 
moral Governor of the world. ‘This important dogma is the 


gift of heaven.’ Yet he maintains, with an apparent contradice. 


tion, that the antient stoics inculcated a system so analogous, 
in many respects, to the Christian scheme of Providence, that 
it would be difficult for the most acute reasoner to discover 
any essential difference between them. , 


‘ Both admit (he says) the existence of an infinite series of events 


predestined from all eternity: both inculcate a cheerful and unqua~ | 


lified submission to the various dispensations of heaven. In these 
their great outlines, the two theories agree ; in other respects they 
differ. What is speculation only in the one, is certainty in the other. 
In stoicism we have only the hypothetical, though sublime, conclusions 
of philosophy ; in Christianity we have the infallible dictates of revela- 
tion. In the one, obedience is recommended from a sense of pro- 
priety; in the other it is enforced from the prospect of future rewards’ 
and punishments. In a word, the two theories appear similar in their 
leading principles—dissimilar in their sanctions.’ 


Whence, it may be naturally inquired, could this system 
originate ? If reason be inadequate to the discovery of a moral, 
Providence, how could so sublime a theory as the system of 
stoicism be formed? The author imagines that it was ¢ first 
suggested by the harmony that prevails in the natural world— 
as all, even the smallest, of the co-existent parts of the universe, 
conspire to form one great harmonious whole. So, says 


Antoninus, all, even apparently the most insignificant, of the’ 


successive events which follow one another, make parts, and 
necessary parts, of that great chain of causes and effects which 
had no beginning, and which will have no end.’ Excellent. as 
this system seems to have been, however, it was‘nething else, 
says the author, ‘ than a sublime and ingenious fiction.’ 
_ £ With regard to moral sublimity, the two systems, that of Christ« 
iamity and that of Stoicism, are nearly co-ordinate. But the Christ- 
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ian has a superior claim to our approbation, on account of its gupee 
rior sanctions. On this ground rests its superiority over all human. 
systems; and on this ground, morally and politically speaking, it re- 
commends itself to you, my friends, who should all, for the sake of 

ace, for the sake of social peremate in detestation of anarchy, and in | 
imitation of the great examples of antiquity, constantly assert, at all 
times and in all places—a patribus acceptos Deos placet coli. Let this 
Ciceronian principle be your motto ; let it be your polar star as often . 


. ° | 
as you are engaged inter sylvas Academi querere verum. ° 


- Without discussing the origin of the stoical system, or 
imquiring how far the powers of reason might exert them- 
selves independently of revelation, and more especially with 
the assistance which they might have derived from it by means’ 
of tradition, we cannot forbear protesting against the unre- 
stricted and unqualified conclusions suggested by the author in 
the paragraph last cited ; and which is more particularly de- 
serving of notice, because it is more diffusely inculcated in an- 
other part of this discourse. We allow, with him, that the be- 
lief of a moral Providence, whencesoever it was derived, very 
generally prevailed. ‘ ‘This belief originating, as some may 
say, in a false conception of the Divine Omnipotence, and 
fostered in after-ages by human policy, has spred itself with 
the spreading of civil society, and maintains, at this day, an 
undisputed empire over the mind.’ Admitting this to be the 
case, that men entertain erroneous notions'of the doctrine of 
Providence, or of the reasons on which the belief of it is 
founded, are we prohibited by a rational and laudable polic 
from a calm and sober discussion of the subject ? Mr, Archard 
seems to intimate that a discussion, which extends itself to the 
lower orders of society, is dangerous and prejudicial. 


, © Of the various classes that compose a community, the far greater 
part, from their very situation and its attendant privations, are doomed 
to a state of ignorance or moral imbecility. These have no principles; 
they have only prejudices, which the wise will smile at, or lament, but _ 
which the statesman must always respect.?—* It should seem, there- 
fore, viewing man as he really is in society, that there is a certain 
link in the social chain, beyond which speculative science is not com- 
municable, or cannot be communicated for any good purpose. Where 
speculative sciente ends, the empire of religious science begins., Truths 
or. propositions of this latter kind are analogous with the grossness of 
vulgar intellect ; they are palpable ; they are, as it were, tangible, 
and find their way into the hearts and understandings of those poor 
individuals, who, involved: in even more than Egyptian darkness, 
must either be coerced or allured to become good citizens, by the servile 
motives of future rewards and punishments. Hence it is, that reli- 
gious establishments are coeval with the formation of civil society, 
and that history has not yet exhibited ta our view a people that had 
not a popular religion. Now to expose the unreasonableness of such 
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religions, when their effects are good; or to endeavour to weaken the 
popular confidence ; would be doing an irreparable injury to the states 
and to those poor individuals :—to the individuals, by unhinging their 
confidence in that system, which alone can administer consolation 
to their unenlightened and desponding minds,—and to the state, by 
raising and diffusing a spirit of wild and unprincipled independence.? 


To much the same purpose, are the sentiments which occur 


in the following paragraph: 


¢ When the emperor Theodosius proposed to the Roman senate 
the substitution of Christianity in the place of the religion of their 
fathers, the proposition was negatived, from the consideration, that 
Rome had flourished twelve hundred years under the protection of 
her gods, and had enjoyed, during that period, every kind of pro- 
sperity. An answer this, which could only have been suggested: by 
the most refined policy, arising from enlarged views of human nature. 
For what is man but the creature of habit, or of early impressions ; 
and if the habits, which he has contracted, though originating in false, 
rinciples, have a tendency to meliorate the individual, and render 
him a good member of civil society, what legislator, or legislative 
body, can, without incurring the imputation of ignorance or impo- 
licy, attempt to weaken or suspend the influence of those habits, by 
the introduction of a new order of things, which, at best, could only 
operate the same effects, but which, in its progress towards stability, 
might expose the state to all the horrors-of intestine war. For these 
reasons Socrates was a Conformist, the Roman Senate were Conformists, 


and the initiated of all countries and of all ages, have ever been and 


will be C onformists.’ 


, 
7 


The reader will indulge his own reflections on this kind of 


reasoning.. To us it seems to be adapted to, obstruct every 
kind of inquiry and improvement ;- and if mankind in former 
ages had been influenced by it, Christianity could never have 


been introduced -into the world :—the reformation must have | 
been stifled in its birth;—-and the empire of ignorance and | 


superstition must have been universal and perpetual. Wherever 
that accommodating spirit prevails, which the author seems to 
us to vindicate and recommend, integrity can resist no trial, 
and can have no sufficient encouragement and support. Those 
who have ‘suffered, in any period of time, or in any nation of 
the world, on account of attachment to their principles, and 
who have been generally honoured both by contemporaries and 
posterity, have been chargeable with a degree of folly which 


would excite the sneer or the anathema of the initiated. Confor- . 


mity to the religion of the ‘state, whatsoever it be, and in 
whatever country our lot is cast, is our wisdom and duty; and 
we are allowed, nay we are required, to profess thé national 
faith,’ whatever may be our private sentiments. If we belong 
to the author’s class of initiated persons, we shall have no 
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scruples to perplex and distress our minds. We shall be pre- 
pared to make any submission, which convenience or interest 
may require; and by degrees our supple consciences will raise 
no obstacles in the way of our conformity to any religious 
system, however unscriptural or irrational. 

In any state of society, it is the duty of the members of it to 
atopt, * their motto and guide, a maxim of higher autho- 
sity than that of Cicero which the author recommends; we 
mean, Jet every man be fully persuaded in his own mind; and no 
anarchy nor disorder can be apprehended from the uncontrol- 
Jed exercise of the understanding in the province of religion ; 
nor even from those alterations and improvements in national 


creeds and forms, which the progress of inquiry and knowlege 
may demand, 





Ant. X. Flora Bedfordiensis; comprehending such Plants as grow 
wild in the County of Bedford, arranged a: to the System 
of Linnzus; with occasional Remarks. By Charles Abbot, 
M.A. F.L.S. Vicar of Oakley Raynes in Bedfordshire. 8vo. 
6s. 6d. Boards. Robinsons. 1798. 


Fy OwEVER it may be doubted whether partial Fre, con- 

‘* taining an account of those plants only which grow in 
a narrow district, can be attended with much general utility, 
we believe that there are very few botanists who will not allow 
that the natural history of this country is deeply indebted to the 
truly valuable Flora Cantabrigiensis, published by the learned 
but unfortunate Mr. Relhan ; and if we turn. our eyes for a 
moment to the books on this subject which hold the highest 
rank on the Continent, we ghall find few more esteemed than 
those of which the limits are bounded by a circle almost as 
contracted as that now before us. Bedfordshire, though one of 
the smallest among the English couuaties, contains a wonderful 
diversity of soil, and necessarily an almost equal diversity of 
plants; the number described by Mr. Abbot being 1225, 
whereas the Flora Cantabriyiensis, including its three supple- 
ments, comprises only 1211; a difference which, though in 
itself trifling, may be considered as very great, when we reflect 
that no part of this kingdom has been so thoroughly examined 
as the latter, and that, Mr. Abbot has taken ground little 
trodden by botanic feet, where he has been almost entirely ob> — 
liged to rely ‘ suo marte.” The Flora Bedfordiensis, as it is 
observed in the preface, is not intended to be a copy of either. . 
Dr. Sibthorpe’s or Mr. Relhan’s work, but to hold an inter- 
mediate place: nothing but the specific descriptions being 
given to the plants, except where the author has himself ob- 


served 
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served any thing remarkable. Though these observations do 
not occur sufficiently often, they are for the most part very 
neat; and we were much pleased to find them most frequent 
in the class Cryptogamia: particularly in the genus Agaricus, 
where some little note is subjoined to almost every Species 5 
which cannot but tend to throw ‘considerable light on a subject 
that, till within a very few years, has been considered as @ 
disgrace to science,—a mere 





“¢ Pondus iners, congestaque eodem 
Non bene junctarum discordia semina rerum.’ Oviv. Metam. 


Mr. Abbot has followed the example set by some authors in 
the Linnzan Transactions, of occasionally adopting our own 
language for natural history ; as a motive for which, he alleges 
his desire to render his work intelligible to his fair country- 
women. We join with him most sincerely in a wish to promote, 
among the ladies of Britain, a taste for the beauties of natural 
history; by devoting their leisure to which, they would be 
prompted to exercise their neglected talents, and to abstract 
their minds from those frivolous amusements, which their im- 
perfect education often enables to take a fast hold of them. 
Perhaps, however, there is not so much difference in the diffi- 
culty of learning the two tongues; for stigma, whether used 
as a Latin or English word, is equally incomprehensible to an 
unlettered ear; and ovate appears to us nearly as difficult to 
be understood as ovation. 

The preface is written in a pleasant style ; and we were ex- 
tremely gratified to find that, while the author acknowleges 
his obligations to those friends who have assisted him, he does 
not forget to introduce a most affectionate remembrance of his 
wife: to the truth of which we can add our testimony, as we 
have seen a few specimens expanded by Mrs. Abbot, and can 
safely say that we have scldom known their rivals in beauty, 
never their supcriors. 

The work is neatly printed, and is ornamented with six platées; 
which do not seem to us well chosen, as four of them have 
already appeared in Mr. Sowerby’s English Botany and English 
Fungi, two books with which few British botanists are unac- 
quainted. The plants figured are, d/chemilla vulgaris, Canvalla- 
ria majalis, Viola palustris, Hydnum imbricatum, Peziza cornuct= 
pioides, and Lycoperdon carpobelus : but, though these are for the 
most part rarely found wild in our island, surely it is unpar- 
donable to figure plants so common in every garden.—It would 
have been better to have given plates either of those which 
the author first discovered ; or, at all events, of some which 
have not yet been published in this coyntry. 
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Mr. Abbot has in very few instances differed from Dr. Wi- 
thering ; we mean with regard to nomenclature: for he has 
not followed the Botanical Arrangements in turning the Linnzan 
System topsy turvy.—On the authority of Hoffman, aided by 
his own observation, he has made the beautiful variety of 
Anagallis Arvensis, a species under the name of A. Cerulea ; 
and he follows Mr. Relhan in describing: Heracleum Angustifo- 
lium as distinct from H. Sphondylium ; in which latter point we 
suspect that he is in an error; as we are acquainted with a 
very accurate botanist, who pointed out to Mr. Relhan, near | 
Cambridge, the leaves of both plants on one stem. 

We do not remember that Mr. Abbot was ever before known 
to the world as an author : but we have very frequently seen his 
name. as one of the most liberai contributors to Mr. Sowerby’s 
two publications before mentioned ; and he therefore is not a 
stranger to English naturalists. The present work does him 
considerable. credit ; and we do not hesitate in pronouncing it 
a valuable addition to the Botany of Great Britain. = Pyrner. 





Arte XI. Sermons, preached to Parochial Congregations, by the late 
Rev. Richard Southgate, M. A. many Years Curate of St. Giles’s 
in the Fields,, and sometime Rector of Warsop, Nottinghamshire: 
with a Biographical Preface by George Gaskin, D. D. Rector of 
St. Benet Grace-Church, London; and of Stoke-Newington, 


Middlesex. 8vo. 2 Vols. 12s. Boards. Leigh and Sotheby. 
1798. a 


se author of these discourses appeared, for the greater 

- part of his life, in the humble station of a curate: but, in 
so populous‘a parish as that of St. Giles, he could not long re- 
main in obscurity. Indeed, according to the short memorial 
annexed to these volumes, his vigilance in attending to the 
duties of his office, his learning and ingenuity, his diffidence 
and humility, could not fail of recommending him to regard, 
and of rendering him in some degree conspicuous. His be- 
haviour was not that which is termed merely decent ; it was 
such as displayed a heart under the powerful influence of reli- 
gious and virtuous principles. . His income was but slender 
during the former years of his life:—yet he was able to indulge 
a taste for books, medals, and coins; and for fossils, shells, 
and other natural curiosities. The manifestation of this taste 
gained the notice of the Directors of the British Museum; and 
in November 1784, on the death of Dr. Gifford, he was ap- 
pointed assistant librarian, ¢ an office (says. Dr. Gaskin) 
for which, he was eminently qualified.’ - About this time also 
he became-a fellow of the Antiquarian and Linnzan Societies, 
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and. was constituted rector of Warsop, a valuable benefice: 
yet he was so attached to his curacy that he would not relin- 
quish it, and satisfied himself with passing some part of every 
summer at his parish in the country. He died in the G6th 
year of his age, at the British Museum, 25th January 1795. 
His collections of books, coins, &c. were sold at an auction 
¢ which continued one-and-twenty days.’ 

Respecting the discourses, perhaps some judgment may be 
formed from the following paragraph, extracted from the edi- 
tor’s account: : 

¢ They are the productions of a man, whose mind was well furnished 
and highly cultivated ;. whose learning was extensive and accurate, 
partieularly in. classics, history, and theology ; whose principles were 
formed strictly on the orthodox views of the Church of England, 
whether we contemplate her primitive episcopal constitution, or her 
creed ; whose high atm was to promote the glory of God, the know- 
ledge of Christ crucified for the salvation of penitent sinners, and the 
spiritual edification of Christians : whose ministry was exercised with 
gravity, zeal, and perseverance ; whole politics were such as the Bible 
inculcates, and the primitive Christians gloried in 3; whose temper was 
mild and amiable ; and the tenor of whose life adorned the doctrine 
of God, our Saviour.’ : ." 

The first of these volumes contains twenty-five, and the se- 
cond twenty-six sermons. Though posthumous, and not in- 
tended for the press, the style is on the whole correct ; some- 
times declamatory, at others argumentative. If we cannot in 
every instance concur entirely in the author’s sentiments, we 
must approve the sincerity with which they appear to be ad- 
vanced; and must applaud the spirit of candour and benevolence 
which he manifests towards those who differ from him,. and 
from the establishment with which he was immediately con- 
nected. ‘The sermons have not unfrequently reminded us of 
old, and what are called puritanical writings, both within and 
without the English pale, though appearing in a modern and 
more suitable dress ; and many parts of them deserve our sin- 
cere approbation. From the judgment which we. can form, 
the parish of St. Giles sustained a-great loss in the removal of 
such a minister as Mr. Southgate ;—-we can only express our 
hope-that the vacancy is well supplied. : 





Art.-XIE. 4 Geographical and Satistical Account.of the Cisalpine Re- 
public, and Maritime Austria. With a Map, rep the Parti- 
tion of the Venetian Territory, and the New Limits of the Cisal- 
pine Republic. Translated from the German; by W. Oppenheim, 
M.D. 8vo. pp. 570. 7s. 6d. Boards. Robinsons. 1798. . 


Dh a very early stage of the present war, we remarked its 


necessary tendency to break up Europe into large masses, 
F4 and 
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4nd to aggrandize the greater at the expence of the smaller 
Powers of the Continent. By this process, the relative conse- 
Guence of Great Britain is continually diminished; because 
her insular form and geographical position render ail European 
Acquisition to her impracticable. A general peace has therefore, 
at every momentt of the war, been her perpetual interest ; and 
must continue to be so, though the whole force of Austria be 
again directed against France, to be again bought off by a new 


partition of Switzerland, of Italy, or of Turkey. Ever since 


the introduction of the partitioning policy, the tendency of 
each state to aggrandizement seems to have grown in the same 
proportion as its magnitude: as the dropping of one satellite 
on the body of Saturn would increase its power of attracting 
the remaining moons. Itis probable, therefore, that all the petty 


_ gtates will ere long be annexed to one or another of the great 


states; and that country will absorb the largest number, which 
interposes the fewest delays between its successive accroach- 
ments*. France and Austria seem to have most inclination for 
alertness in the task of seizure, and to have most augmented 
their positive strength by the incorporation of contiguous domi- 
nion. 

The object of the work before us is to describe statistically, 
as well what the Emperor has lost as what he has gained in 
Italy and Dalmatia by the treaty of Campo Formio: a treaty 
(says the author) which may on several accounts be con- 
sidered as highly advantageous to the Emperor; for if we 
compare the territories which Austria has ceded and acquired, 
we shall find that that monarchy gains a superficial extent of 
eighty-eight German square miles.’—‘ A further aggrandize- 
ment (he adds) may be expected by the Emperor as well as the 
Cisalpine republic, which shall be noticed at a proper oppor- 
tunity.’ | | 

The author thus describes the extent and population of the 
Cisalpine Republic : . 


¢ The Cisatpine Repvsuic was created by the French Republic, 
in the year 1796; it was firmly established, in consequence of the 


co of Campo Formio, in 1797; and was acknowledged by his 
re 


ajesty the Emperor, the Kings of Sardinia, Spain, Swisserland, 


i fithe Pope, &c. It comprehends, beside the whole of Austiian Lom- 


bardy, and part of the former Republic of Venice, the territories of 
the Duke f Modena, the Papal provinces of Ferrara, Bologna, and 
Romagna; and so critically are the encircled states of the Dulze of 
Parma situated, that the Republic intends already to aggrandise it- 





* This word, though not commonly used, will be found in John- 
son’s Dictionary, and more exactly expresses our meaning here than 
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self at the expence of this and other tottering powers in its neigh- 
bourhood.’— | 
‘The whole territorial dimensions of the Cisalpine Republic con- 
tain 3,567 square miles, and 3 447,384 souls, viz. 
Square Miles. Inhabitants. 
1. The Duchy of Milan Sit 1,116,892 
2. The Duchy of Mantua, with (3.) the 
principalities Castiglione and Salfe- 
rino BS 207,331 
4. The acquired provinces formerly be- ers 
longing to the Republic of Venice, 
viz. the Bergamesco, the Bresciano,* 
and the territories of Verona and 
Rodigo, situated on the right bank 
of the Adige, the White Canal, the 


Tartaro, the canal Polisella, and 


the Po 463 666,000 
5. The Duchy of Modena, with the 
principalities of Massa and Carrara 431 460,000 
6. The lands obtained from the Duke 
of Parma, the Duchy of Guastillo, 
Sabionetta, and Bozzolla 27 18,000 
7. Thethree legations, Ferrara, Bologna, 
and Romagna, formerly Papal 1152 775,861 
§. The territories of the Grisons, belong- 
ing to Worms, Cleves, and the Val- 
 teline . 324 100,000 
9 The four (commonly termed) Italian 
Bailiwicks 174 103,000 


Total 3,567 3,447,084 
¢ Acresable to this account, a square mile will contain 966 inha- 
bitants. Comparing this with the enumeration collected by order of 
the government in 1791—94, from the different parish-lists, with 
the account of authors of veracity, and with the account (Sect. X) 
collected by the present legislature, no one will doubt the exactness 
of our account. On the other hand, the ridiculous assertions of the 
newspapers, with respect to the population of the modern Republic, 
and the supposed loss of the Austrian Monarchy, will appear most 
glaring. The number 3,239,572 of imbhabitants will, indeed, be 
deficient in 207,812 3. but this is owing to the Swiss territories 
(No. VIII, IX, Sect. 11), comprehending 203,000 souls, which ter- 
ritories were annexed to the Republic after the division of it into 
departments. If the latter number be added to the above-mentioned 
3,239,572, the number 3,442,472 of souls will be obtained, and our 
account will be overrated by 4812 persens only, who are included 
among the 18,000 of some districts belonging te No. VI, which the 
Republic took possession of subsequent to its division. The certaint 
of our account, however, will become stronger by comparing it 


minutely with the account of the Republic. For example, we give 


to 
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to Milan (No. I) 1,116,892 souls, and in the account of the Repub- 
ic, its seven departments, namely, Adda, Verbano, ‘Tesino, Lario, 
Delle Montagne, Olone, and Upper Po, contain 1,179,410 inha- 
bitants ; again, we give to Mantua (No. II and III) 207,331 souls, 
and in the account of the Republic, the departments made out of it 
have only 123,649 persons, because some districts have been annexed 
partly to the department of the Upper Po, and partly to the depart- 
ment of the Benaco. All these inhabitants, at present, are sensible 
of no distinction with respect to orders, all are citizens of the Republic, 
and may, according to the tenor of the constitution, vote in the elec- 
tions of the representatives of the people, and are themselves eligi- 
ble ; whereas formerly the nobility only, and a few. inhabitants of 
the cities, were capable of holding the public functions.’ 


The extent and population of Maritime Austria are thus par- 
ticularized. 


‘ In virtue of the treaty of peace of Campo Formio, the limits of 
Maritime Austria commence on the west side of the Lago di Garda, 
near the confines of the Tyrol, with the little river which passes 
Gardolo, and passing obliquely through the lake, they extend on the 
east to Lascise, from hence across to St. Giocomo ; from this place 
they run through a space of territory, 18,000 feet in length, along 
the left banks of the Adige, to Porto Legnano, then to the left ‘of 
the White Canal, the river Tartaro, and the Canal of Polisella, 
reaching the Po, the left bank of which, as far as the Adriatic Sea, 
constitutes the boundaries of Maritime Austria. According to this 
account then, the new province is bounded on the north by the Tyrol, 
Carinthia, Crain, or Carniola; on the east by Carinthia, Carniola, 
Croatia, Bosnia, and Albania; on the south, throughout its whole 
extent, by the Gulph of Venice, the Po, the canal Polisella, the 
White Canal, and the river Tartaro ; on the west by the Cisalpine 
Republic.’— 

* The portion of territory which Austria has acquired, compre- 
hending the lacunes and islands of. the former Republic of Venice, 
contains a superficial content of 865 German square miles * ; viz. of 
the continent, and the lacunes and isles 625, of Dalmatia and Al- 
bania 240 square miles; which territories have, according to the 
most recent enumeration made by the French, 3,110,000 inhabitants ; 
namely, 2,860,000 souls on the continent, &c. 250,000 in Albania 
and Dalmatia: so that every square mile contains 3,595 inhabitants, 
which cobstitutes a very considerable population; and although it 
does not, by far, equal the populousness of the Netherlands, yet 
will, under the Austrian dominion, certainly attain that. proportion. 
The following may serve as a comparison with other States. In 
Germany, a square mile contains on au average 2,190 souls. .. 


~ German fg. miles. Inhabitants. 


In France _ : : - I -  * 25500- 
England .. (hie ee I - 43,780. 





Holland i?» "ew! - tL +. 39776. 


_ © * A geographical degree contains fifteen German miles.’ 
: Belgium 
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German fq. miles. Inhabitants. 


Belgium =—- : - - i. J. “igs 
Lombardy - - . - { - 6,000. 
Austrian hereditary dominions - i - 1,050. 
Bohemia - - - - - ee as Fy 
Hungary and Transylvania : - 5 - +'° 3,248. 
Gallicia and Lodomeria “ * 5° 0/8 2,300 


‘ All the inhabitants of Maritime Austria consist of, 1. The 
ancient original nobility, of the nobility created since 1290, and. of 
the nobility who purchased their titles since the war of Candia. 
2. The Cittadinanza, or the inferior nobility, and the most respectable 
families of the citizens. 3. The clergy, at the head of whom is the 
patriarch, who is entirely independent of the Pope, and styles him- 
self N. N. Miseratione Divina Patriarcha Venetiarum Dalmatiaque 
Primas ; is titled Excellenza Reverendissima, and must always be a 
Venetian patrician. 4. The common citizens and tradesmen; which 
class, together with 5. The peasants, is the mest numerous. ‘6. The 
different foreigners resident in the country, and of German Pro- 
testants, Greeks, Arminians, Jews, and Turks,’ ; 
_ ‘Lhe description of Venice occupies a disproportioned extent. 
Several masterpieces of the Venetian painters and statuaries no 
longer remain to be enumerated among the curiosities of the 
town: for they have been sent to that Jumber-room of plunder, 
which the Parisians exhibit as a glory:—but the immovable 
benefits of the architect remain, and still endear such names 
as Sansovino and Palladio to the recollection of the inha- 
bitants. ; er . 

_ In general, this work gives much information carefully col- 
lected, conveniently arranged, and suiliciently compressed. A 
small but neat map illustrates the geographical instruction. 


‘Lhe translation is composed in good, but not elegant, English. ey 
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Art. XIII. Description and Treatment of Cutaneous Diseases. 

' Order I. Papulous Eruptions’ on the Skin. By Robeit Willan, 
M.D. F.A.S. With coloured Plates. 4to. pp. 110. 15s. sewed. 
Johnson. 1798. ree 





HE imperfection of verbal descriptions, in conveying the 
distinctions of cutaneous eruptions, has long been felt and 
lamented by the faculty. Dr. Willan therefore is entitled to 
great commendation, for the zeal and industry which he has 
‘exerted in order to delineate the varieties of those diseases, and 
to impart to the eye what cannot be communicated by the 
choicest expressions. His plates are executed with elegance, 
while they give a correct idea of the morbid appearances; and 
they will be consulted with particular satisfaction, by those 
who have endeavoured in vain to acquire a knowlege of the 
diseases of the skin from former publications. —We cannot be 


expected 
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expected to present a complete view of this work, the defini- 
tions in which consist of figures: but there is great store of 
curious and useful research in the text, by which we shall pro- 
fit. Dr. Willan, among much other reading, has carefully in- 
vestigated the writings of the Arabian physicians, who culti- 
vated this branch of medicine with more accuracy than either 
the Greek or Latin physicians, and whose labours have long 
been neglected; and he has drawn from them many things 
worthy of remark.—The work is intended to consist of Seven 
Orders, which are to be published separately. The present 
number contains the order of Papulous Lruptions ; tle remaine 
ing orders are, Scales, Rashes, Vesicles, Pustules, Tuberclesy 
and Maculz. | 

The Papule are divided by Dr. Willan into three species ; 
Strophulus, Lichen, and Prurigo. 

The Strophulus is a disease peculiar to infants, and known 
among nurses by the name of the Gum, in this country; he di- 
vides it into the Strophulus Intertinctus, or Red Gum; Strophu- 
Jus Albidus, or White Gum; Strophulus Confertus, the Tooth 
Rash, or Rank Red Gum ; Strophulus Volaticus ; and Strophulus 
Gandidus. ‘These varieties are illustrated by the prints. 

In the first, Dr. Willan observes, the child’s skin somewhat 
resembles a piece of red printed linen ; and hence this eruption 
was formerly denominated the Rep Gown, a term still re- 
tained in several counties of England, and which may be found 
in old dictionaries. Medical writers have changed the original 
word for one of a similar sound, but not more significant. He 
thinks that this eruption, and the aphthous ulcerations common 
in children, alternate with each other; those infants who have 
the papulous eruption on the skin being less liable to aphthz ; 
and the skin being, generally pale, and free from eruption, 
when aphthz take place in any considerable degree. He. ob- 
serves, also, that it is dangerous to repel this disease from the 
‘surface, by the application of cold water, or cold air. With 
regard to the treatment, ablution with warm water, the warm 
bath in case of a repulsion of the eruption, and blistering, are 
the remedies recommended. | 

The Strophulus Confertus appears during dentition ; and, de- 
pending on the irritation excited in the gums, it does not become 
a separate object of practice. Dr. Willan cautions practition- 


ers against ordering the child to be weaned on the occurrence 


of this eruption, as it docs not imply disease in the mother, or 
nurse. 


In the Strophulus Volaticus, an emetic, or some Jaxative me- 


‘dicine, is advised; to be followed by the use of the Peruvian 


bark, 
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The Strophulus Candidus affects infants about a year old, and 
comnionly succeeds some of the acute diseases to which they 
are liable. The author has observed it after recovery from a. 
catarrhal fever, and after inflammations of the bowels or 
lungs. , 

The second division of Papule, the Licuen, is defined to 
be * An extensive eruption of papulz, affecting adults, con- 
nected with internal disorder, usually terminating in scurf, 
recurrent, not contagious.’ It is subdivided into the Lichen 
simplex, L. agrius, L. pilaris, L. lividus, and L. tropicus. ¥or 
the history and particular distinctions of these disorders, we 
must refer our readers to the work itself. 

The author informs us that he has seen disagreeable symp- 
toms produced, in consequence of repelling eruptions of this 
nature by sulphureous or mercurial ointments, or astringent. 
lotions. 

In the Lichen agrius, Dr. Willan advises a few doses of .ca= 
lomel, as a purgative; and afterward, for some weeks, the 
vitriolic acid three times in a day, given in the infusion of. 
roses, or in a decoction of Peruvian bark. As an external ap, 
plication, he mentions the unguentum rosatum of the old Phar- 
macopeia, or the rose pomatum sold by perfumers. 

Under this head, we mect with an interesting account of 
the prick/y heat of the West Indies, extracted from different 
writers. 

The third division, PruriGo, is distinguished into three 
varieties; Prurigo mitis, P. formicans, and P. senilis. The 
first, according to the author, when neglected, often changes 
its fotm, and terminates in the itch. In its early stages, the 
cure consists in frequent bathing, or washing the skin with 
tepid water. | 

The Prurigo formicans is described as being generally a 
symptom of ill health: but it is sometimes produced by drinking 
a small quantity of some Spanish white wine.—After havin 
tried many remedies ineffectually for the cure of this kind of» 
eruption, Dr. Willan found that fixed alkali answered better 
than the rest. He gave the natron preparatum, sometimes 
alone, sometimes in conjunction with sulphur. The oleum Tar- 
tari per deliquium, with the addition of a little laudanum, was 
equally efficacious. Baths prepared with alkalized sulphur, 
aud sea-bathing, have also been serviceable in this complaint. 

On the subject of the Prurigo senilis, some remarks are in- 
troduced, deserving attention, on the production of insects in 
diseased states of the skin. 

We meet alsq with some very useful observations respecting 
Prurigo considered as a local affection ; which are furnished 
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28 De Mertens’s Account of the Plague at Moscow. 
partly by Dr. Willan, and partly by Dr. John Sims, and which 


we recommend to the notice of our’medical readers. . 

We trust that this spirited attempt to supply the deficiencies of 
verbal description will be properly encouraged. The laborious 
researches, and the accurate discrimination, displayed in the 
text, render the book a valuable aquisition to practitioners, in- 
dependently of the merit of the prints ; and we shall be happy 
to see it completed as ably and correctly as it has been 


begun. Fer 


Arr. XIV. An Account of the Plague which raged at Moscow, in 
1771. By Charles de Mertens, M.D. Member of the Medical 
Colleges of Vienna and Strasburg, &c. Translated from the 


French, with Notes. 8vo. pp. 122. 2s. 6d. Rivingtons. 1799.-- 





fee subject of the plague, we are here informed, is at this 
time particularly interesting, because we are in constant 
danger of having it imported into this‘country from the Le- 
vant and from America. The latter part of this sentence sur- 
prised us considerably ; for, thongh the translator assures us, 
in a note on this passage, that a/most all physicians now agree 
that the yellow fever is actually the plague, yet we cannot re- 
collect ove author of credit who has made the assertion. If, 
however, the hazard of importing the plague from Turkey be 
nearly as great as it is represented by Dr. Russel, Mr. Eton, 
and several late writers, there is suflicient inducement for 
physicians to study the best accounts of a formidable disease, 
which they may be required to discriminate. The present’ 
tract seems, from the translator’s preface, to be rather a selec 

tion from.Dr. Mertens’s book than a version. - 

_ It appears that the epidemic here described was greatly in- 
creased in its extent and fatality, by the warm attachments 
and superstitious prejudices of the lower ranks of Russians. - 
They even broke into the plague-hospital, to carry images, 
to pray by the bed-sides of their sick relations, and to embrace 
the bodies of the dead... What a-striking contrast to the cau. 
tious timidity of the Americans, under a similar visitation !—In 
this riotous overflow of their feelings, the mob-attacked Dr. ‘ 
de Mertens’s house; and destroyed almost every thing in it. © 

In the month of September, twelve hundred persons died of ' 
the plague daily; though ‘Dr. Mertens thinks that, in conse-’ 
quence of the alarm which -had driven away great numbers of 
the inhabitants, not more than 150,006 had remained in the - 
City. , Nike tree 
At length,: measures were taken, under the direction. of 


Count Orlow, for suppressing’ the popular commotijons.- Hos- 
pitals 
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pitals (of wood) were erected for the accommédation of the 
sick, and a Council of Health was established.- The disease 
diminished rapidly, after the setting in of a hard frost. The 
effect of cold, in checking the communication of infection, ap- 

ears to be very considerable, from some facts mentioned in 
this part of the narrative. Dr. Pogaretsky told the author, 
that some of the persons who carried out the dead had put on 
sheep-skins, which had been * worn by the impested*,’ after 
having exposed them to the open air for forty-eight hours, in 
the month of December, when the frost was very intense, and 
shat none of them became infected. © | 


The total amount of deaths, in this epidemic, was upwards 


of seventy thousand; of which the author supposes that 
22,000 took place in September alone. Adding to these the 
number of clandestine interments, and the deaths in neigh- 
bouring villages and towns, he thinks that this plague swept off 
100,009 persons. It is a fact worth noticing, that most of 
the people, who were infected by carrying out and burying the 
dead, fell ill about the fourth or fifth day of their employment. 
The contagion was communicated solely by contact of the sick, 
or of infected goods, and did not seem to depend at all on the 
state of the atmosphere. ‘The physicians, who visited patients 
in the town, were secured by avoiding actual ‘contact with 
them; although there was frequently not more than the dis- 
tance of one foot between them. | 

The higher class of people were, as usual, less liable to in- 
fection than the poor. | 
. The Foundling Hospital at Moscow, which contained rooo 
children and 4oo adults, was preserved from the contagion, 
while it raged in all the surrounding buildings; and though 
the disease attacked eight persons .who had stolen out of the 
house during the night, yet it was prevented from spreading, 
by separating them immediately from the rest. This is a fact 
which deserves great attention; as it proves that the progress 
of the plague may be impeded as effectually, and by the same 
means, as that of the common typhus. 

In enumerating the symptoms of the plague, the author 
produces nothing which has not been noticed by former writers. 
In addition to the common symptoms of fever, he mentions 


itching or pain in those parts of the body in which buboes — 


and carbuncles are about to appear. The accession of glan- 
dular swellings, or of eruptions, seems indeed to be the pa- 
thognomonic symptom of the disease ; for the mixed appear- 





*. From this word, which is repeatedly used, we suppose the 
translator to bé a foreigner; it ought to be infected. 
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ance of the eyes, mentioned by Dr. Russel as characterizing 
the plague, is not unfrequent in our typhus. ‘The author con- 
siders buboes as salutary efforts of the system, and carbuncles 
and petechiz as only denoting a general depravation of the 
habit. It follows, therefore, he says, chat the plague is milder 
in proportion as buboes are more common, and as those erup- 
tious are more rare. 

A particular account of the symptoms of the plague, under 
all its different forms, taken from the work of Dr. Orreus, is 
given at p. 463 to which we refer those readers who wish for 
full information on the subject. The extreme violence of the 
symptoms, and the almost invariable.affection of the lymphatic 
glands, appear chiefly to distinguish the plague from typhus. 

It seems, from the observations of M. Samoilowitz, (who 
with singular intrepidity examined the state of the pulse in 
his patients,) that the pulse was irregular from the beginning. 
When there was much head-ach, and high delirium, the pulse 
was full, hard, strong, and quick; when these symptoms 
ceased, it became soft, feeble, intermitting, and not to be felt. | 

Dr. de M.’s division of the course of the plague, into nerv- 
ous and putrid stages, appears rather obscure. ‘The propriety 
of bleeding is slightly and vaguely mentioned, in the former 
stage. In the latter, emetics, Peruvian bark, and the mineral 
acids, are recommended. He very properly advises that these 
medicines should be administered in the most powerful doses. 
We are sorry to learn, however, that he conceives this method 
of treatment to be useful only in the milder form of the plague, 
and that he has not found any plan successful in its violent at- 
tacks. 

The method proposed for arresting the progress of infection 
consists in removing infected persons, or families, into a sepa- 
rate building, on the appearance of the symptoms. This, Dr. 
de Mertens would conduct rather. more abruptly than the feel-. 
ings of our countrymen would permit: but the principle, is 
right. The foibles and prejudices of individuals ought to give 
way, on such occasions, to the general safety. 

The regulations proposed by the Doctor for indemnifying, 
at the public expence, persons whose infected goods it is ne- 
cessary to destroy, and for supporting the indigent sick, are 
dictated by true humanity and just policy. ‘The construction 
of permanent fever- wards, on the plan which has been adopted 
in Chester, Liverpool, and Manchester, would probably secure 
those ports which are at present exposed to the importation of 
the plague, from any extensive mischief from that disease. 

We cannot conclude this article without again expressing 
our surprise, that the translator should have confounded the 
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yellow fever with the plague. Not to insist on the difference 
of the symptoms, we would only remind him that many re- 
spectable writers have of late denied that the yellow fever is 
communicable by infection. Respecting the plague, this was 
never doubted. The only difficulty consisted in limiting the 
sphere of its contagion.—Had this opinion related to a subject 
merely speculative, we should not have returned to it: but, as 
the dread of infection from America might produce serious 
evils, if the translator’s assertions were admitted, it is proper 
to object to them before an alarm be excited, which might oom 
clude accuracy of reasoning at a time when discrimimati 


would be most necessary. Per ...x. 
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Art. KV. A Defence of the Caesarean Operation, with Observations. - 
on Embryulcia, and the Section. of the Symphysis Pubis, ad- 
dressed to Mr. W. Simmons, of Manchester, Author of Reflections 


. on the Propriety of performing the Caesarean Operation. 4 q John 
oc 


Hull, M. D. Secretary of the Literary and Philosophic iety 
of Manchester. 8vo. pp. 229. and Six Plates. 3s. 6d. Boards. 


Bickerstaff. 1799. 


WH Mr. Simmons’s “ Reflections” were noticed in our 
_ Review for February last, it did not appear that they 
were levelled against any particular instance of the Cesarean 
operation :—but we now find that the author of this Defence 
had lately performed it unsuccessfully in Manchester, and that 
he thinks himself highly aggrieved by Mr. Simmons’s publica 
tion. What previous differences might have fomented the ani- 
mosity displayed. in the present letter, it is impossible for,us 
to conjecture : but we regret to see a controversy, on a question 
of great importance to the community, debased by so much 
personal asperity. Whether so painful and dangerous an ope- 
ration as the Cesarean Section ought or ought not to be per- 
formed, in certain circumstances,. is a problem about the solue 
tion of which two medical men may fairly and candidly differ; 
and their readers would willingly compare the arguments pro- 
duced by each, in support of his opinion. We took up the 
volume before us with the expectation of seeing. new light 
thrown on the subject, from the cases promised by the Author, 
and from the different sources of information to which he 
seems to have resorted :—but he occupies so large a portion’ of* 
his book with attempts to prove that his antagonist is ignorant 
of Greek and Latin, and shews so much anxiety to give an 
odious turn to every passage that is capable of misconstruetion, 
that we were tempted. to close his performance in disgust, be- 
fore we arrived at the argumentative part. 
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We shall not hazard an opinion, whether the operation. be 
in all cases inadmissible : but we must own that Dr. Hull hag 
not furnished any additional strength to its supporters. His 
own experience is unfavourable to the cause which he espouses, 
for he informs us that he has twice performed it without sav- 
ing his patients; and the synoptical table, which he has drawn 
up, exhibiting a brief view of the cases of this operation on 
record, presents only melancholy proofs of its fatal conse- 
quences. . Out of seventeen patients who underwent the sec- 
tion in these kingdoms, only two appear to have recovered ; 
and one of these cases Dr. Hull acknowleges to have. been a 


ry case of gastrotomy; the child having escaped into the cavity of 


the abdomen, through a laceration of the uterus, previously to 
the operation. | eis 

The inference which Dr. Hull draws from the want of suc- 
‘cess in these cases, compared with the frequent success of 
the operation on the Continent, is, that surgeons in this coun- 
try have delayed the performance of it too long; and that, if 
it were earlier practised, it would prove less fatal to the mo- 
ther. On this subject, he will perhaps form more accurate 
distinctions, in the larger work which he promises: but we 
cannot suppose that he would perform it, as he informs us 
(p. 99) that Professor Sandifort of Leyden has done, in a case 
in which the delivery might have been effected by the crotchet, 
without much difficulty; though an adversary might draw 
such an inference from his expressions. Since the publication 
of Dr. Osborne’s Cases, we had understood that the minds of 
practitioners in this country had received a very different im- 
pression ; and that they now hoped to deliver by the crotchet, 
and to save the mother, in cases which were formerly supposéd 
to require the Cesarean Operation, and in which the parent’s 
life must probably have been sacrificed. 

We think that this author would have obtained a more fa- 
vourable audience from the public, if his defence had been 
offered with more difiidence. ‘The severity of his personal re- 
flections is still more reprehensible. It is an implied disrespect 
for the public; who, in every contest of this nature, are inte- 
rested only in the strength of the arguments, and must be to- 
tally unconcerned respecting the private character of the dis- 
putants ; excepting in those cases in which the evidence of facts 
depends on their veracity. 

The plates accompanying this volume exhibit views and 
sections of the pelvis, in some deformed patients mentioned in 
the letter. They are but indifferently executed. 

-- A.pamphlet in reply, by Mr. Simmons, is just published. 
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Art. XVI. Substance of the Speech of the Right Honourable Henry 
Addington, Speaker of the House of Commons, on the 12th of 
February 1799, in the Committee of the whole House, to whom 
his Majesty’s most gracious Message of the 22d January, relative 

. to Ireland, was referred. 2d Edition. 8vo. 1s.. Wright. 


4 i information which this speech manifests and conveys, 
the fairness of its arguments, and the considerate attene 
tion which sit displays towards the, interests of both countries, 
entitle it to a superior degree of public notice. -Of the many 
orations in favour of the measure, we do not recollect to have 
seen any more temperate, or, within an equal compass, more 
comprehensive. —The Right Honourable Speaker, remarking on 
the state of Ireland, observes that ¢ even at a period of apparent ° 
tranquillity, it was impossible not to discover those seeds of 
animosity, which have unhappily been matured by circum- 
stances into insurrection and rebellion.’ In considering the 
different plans which have been proposed for restoring tran- 
quillity to Ireland, and for. perpetuating her connection with 
Great Britain, Catholic emancipation; the re-enacting of the Popery 
Jaws, in the whole or in part; and an incorporation of the legise 
latures of the two countries, are selected as those measures 
which have been most strongly recommended. 

. Agreeing, we believe, in the opinion that Catholic emancipa- 
tion is coupled with parliamentary reform, Mr. Addington 
adopts the objection of Mr. Foster, (the Speaker of the lrish 
House,) ‘that it has the tendency to give the influence to 
numbers, and to take it from property; and to overwhelm the 
rights of the protestants of Ireland.” ‘The re-enactment of the 
penal laws against the Catholics he likewise condemns, as being ill 
adapted to heal the divisions of Ireland; £ nor could it have the 
effect of conveying to the Protestants a greater degree of con- 
fidence and security, by allaying the irritation of the Catholics.’ 
Both the foregoing plans being rejected, the measure of a Legis- 
‘dative Union comes next under consideration. 

Here we wish to observe that Catholic emancipation 
would in itself be a partial reform of parliament. Whether, 
beyond that, it is necessarily connected with parliamentary 
reform, we cannot pretend to determine. The restrictions on 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland are justifiable only on the 
principles of self-defence, as being necessary to the safety of 
the Protestants. It is on all hands acknowleged that the influ. 
ence of the Catholics, supposing them to be restored to their 
political rights, would be much less,-and of course less dan- 
gerous, in an united legislature, than in’ the present separate 
legislature of Ireland. If, then, consistently with safety, Ca- 
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tholic emancipation. might be coupled with a legislative union, 
(against which the arguments that we have seen do not appear 
go strong as those which have been offered in favour of sucha 
measure,) the number of those who would be justly gratified 
would be out of. all proportion greater, than of those who 
would thereby have reasonable cause of dissatisfaction. | 

“The project of an Union, the Right Hon. Speaker shews, 
was countenanced by some of the most distinguished and able 
statesmen of the last century: Sir Matthew Decker, Sir William 
Petty, Mr. Molineux, ahd Sir Fosiah.Child. In speaking of the 
effect of the union with Scotland, it is remarked that 


‘ The animosity between the two nations, immediately previous to 
the Union, was such, as to have led them to the verge of hostilities 5 
and that the grounds of distrust, and complaint, were thereby en- 
tirely done away. He also observed, that there were circumstances 
fending to facilitate an intimate connexion between this country and 
freland, and to incorporate the people of those kingdoms, which did 
not belong to the relation in which England and Scotland stood to 
éach other. It would be recollected, amongst other illustrations. of 
this observation, that here; and in Ireland, there was the same code 
of civil and.criminal law; the same forms for the administration, of 
justice, and: for the purposes of legislation s the same succession to 
the crown; and the same established religion.’ 


Other arguments are advanced to prove that, besides contri- 
buting to the. general safety of the empire by leading to a cos 
iicidence of views and sentiments in the great body. of the 
people, an Union would, in many. more-respects, be beneficial 
to. the people of Ireland, both of the Protestant and of: the 
Roman Catholic persuasion.—-The sentiments in the followin 
part of this. speech, nearly at its close, cannot-fail of being.ada, 
mired for the just respect which they shew for the rights and 
the feelings of other men: . 


© Some Gentlemen had entertained an opinion which, he acknow. 
ledged, was entitled to serious attention and consideration; that, as 
the. proposed measure had been discountenanced by the House of 
Commons in Ireland, to persist in the discussion of it here, would be 
to add to the irritation which unhappily prevails in that country. 
Such an effect he should sincerely lament, and should be sorry to 
have any share in producing. There were other consequences, hows 
ever, which tt was of the utmost importance to avert. If the parlia- 
ment of this country were to abstain from declaring the conditions 
upon which it would be disposed to incorporate itself with the par- 
liament of Ireland, it was impossible not to be aware of the oppor- 
tunity and scope which would be afforded for misconception, suspicion, 

and misrepresentation. , 
‘ He trusted that we should adopt such resolutions as would rather 
send to appease, than to inflame; such as would be.a pledge of ‘our 
F3 liberality, 
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liberality, and our justice: that we should manifest the earnestness 
and sincerity of our wishes to communicate to Ireland a full parti- 
cipation of all the advantages we enjoy ; that we should prove our. 
selves desirous of considering the inhabitants of the two countries as 
one people, connected together by the closest ties under the same 
Constitution, the same Parliament, and the same King. 

‘He had understood that, if the Resolutions which had been 
opened should be agreed to, it would be proposed that they should 
be carried to the foot of the Throne, accompanied by an Address to 
his Majesty. In that Address he hoped, and was persuaded, that 
no sentiments or expressions would be introduced which jealousy 
might misinterpret, or malice pervert: that there would be no ine 
dication of a wish on our part to press the consideration of the 
question upon the Legislature of Ireland ; and that no impulse would 
be given to it, but what it might derive from the free and unbiassed 
opinions, and dispassionate judgment of the Parliament and People of 
that kingdom.’ 


We have never heard the character of Mr. Speaker Adding- 
ton mentioned without respect; and we never contemplate his 
conduct without feeling that respect justified and strengthened. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For MAY, 1799. 


MEDICAL. 


Art. 17. Observations and Experiments on the Bread-leaved Willow 
Bark, illustrated with Cases. By W. White, Apothecary to the 


Bath City Infirmary and Dispensary. 8vo, pp. 5g. 15. 6d. 
Vernor and Hood. 


ice the introduction of this bark into practice at the Bath City 
Infirmary and Dispensary, as a substitute for the Peruvian bark, 
we are told, not less than twenty pounds a-year have been saved te 
the Charity. If an equal degree of good can be effected by the 
vlidabiak, its cheapness certainly renders it an object of attention 
to the governors of similar institutions. It has long been recom- 
mended in agues, instead of bark: but its use has never been gene- 
tally adopted by the faculty. 

The common dose, Mr. White tells us, is two table-spoons full of 
the decoction, three or four times in a day: but, in intermittents, 
it is necessary to give one or two ounces every three hours. The 
form of the decoction consists of two ounces of broad-leaved willow 
bark, boiled in two pints of water to one pint, with the addition of 
a drachm of pimento. | 

Mr. W. conceives this remedy to be little inferior in efficacy to the 
Peruvian bark.—The willow bark he has hardly ever found to dis- 
agree with the stomach or bowels; a circumstance greatly in its fa- 
your. The superior bitter quality of the Peruvian bark seems to-be 
its chief claim to a preference before the willow bark. id 
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The cases undoubtedly shew that this remedy possesses considerable . 
power, and will probably excite the attention of practitioners in dif- 
ferent parts of the country to a substance so easily procured. Fer 


Art. 18. An IMustration of the Analogy between Vegetable and Animal 
Parturition. By A. Hunter, M.D. F.R.S. L.& E. 8vo. 
p. 4. Witha Plate. 1s. Cadell jun. and Davies. 
his is a very pleasing, though very short, comparison of the mode 
of the production of germs in animals and vegetables; it proves that 
the venerable author preserves that spirit of observation undiminished, 
by which he was honourably distinguished many years ago. ) 


Art. 19. dn 4 TD to the Toilet: or, an Essay on the Management 

of the Teeth. Dedicated to the Ladies. By Hugh Moises, M.D. 

Small 8vo. pp. 42. 2s. 6d. Hookham and Carpenter. 

This treatise has been effectually secured against the attacks of 
criticism, by the patronage under which it 1s placed by its courteous 
author. Our fair readers will find it, at least, a guide free from 
noxious practices. 

We wish that Dr. M. had avoided breaking Priscian’s head, in his 
motto: Amicus veritas will not do, even for Lady’s Latin. D° 


‘Art. 20. One Hour’s Advice, respecting their Health, to Persons going 
out to the Island of Famaica. By R. Wise. 12mo. pp. 70. 
ise 6d. Johnson. : 

"This manual is compiled chiefly from Mr. Long’s valuable history 
of Jamaica *, by a gentleman who resided for some time on the 
island ; and who imputes his preservation from the common diseases 
of the country, and particularly from the yel!ow fever, to his_ strict 
adherence to the rules established in a chapter of Mr. Long’s book. 
They certainly merit the attention of every European who visits Ja- 
maica$ and we only fear that those, who are most liable to the bad 
effects of the climate, will be least attentive to the sagest monitor. D 


LAW. 


Art. 21. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Loughborough, Lord High 
‘Chancellor of England, &c. &c. from Richard Wilson, Esq. M. P. 
on the Subject of his Bill of Divorce from the Hon. Anne Wilson, 
late ‘Townsend, presented in the last Session of Parliament to the 
House of Lords. 8vo. 1s.. Chapple. 1798. 

An unseemly, and, as it appears to us, an unprovoked attack on 
the characters of the Lord Chancellor and of the Bishop of Ro- 


chester, because the House of Lords have thought it proper to dis- 
miss Mr. Wilson’s Bill of Divorce. SJ 


Art. 22. 4 Treatise on the Law of Homicide, and of Larceny at 
Common Law ; by Robert Bevill of the Inner Temple, Esq; Bare 
rister at Law. 8vo. pp. 300. 5s. Boards. Clarke. 1799. 
Mr. Bevill informs his readers, in his Preface, ¢ that he has for 

several years been preparing a treatise, which was intended to cone 


* For our ample account of that work, see Rev. vol. li. p. 159+ ~ 
tain 
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tain the law upon all the offences usually tried at the Assises; and 
that. the following pages were written as a part of that work.’ 
Surely, such a publication must be considered as unnecessary, when 
the Profession possess the able and comprehensive treatises of Chief 
Justice Hale and Serjeant Hawkins on the Pleas of the Crown. The 
useless multiplication of law-books is an evil of which we have fre- 
quent cause to complain ; and we shall persevere m expressing our 
disapprobation, till the nuisance be in some measure removed. 


Art. 23. General Observations on the Power of Individuals to préseribes 
by Testamentary Dispositions, the particular ery Uses to be made of 
their Property, occasioned by the last Will of the late Mr. Peter 
Thellusson of London. By John Lewis de Lolme, LL. D. 
Author of the Book on the Constitution of England.” 4to. 
pp. 40. 1s. Richardson. 1798. : 
he observations contained in this pamphlet are all drawn from the 

argument ab inconvenienti. If they prove any thing, they tend to 
prove too much, for they endeavour to shew that the acts of the 
legislature may render that illegal which executors have undertaken 
to perform. This objection applies, in a great measure, to alter wills 
under which executors are appointed. 


Art. 24. An Address to the People of Great Britain, on the Doctrine 
of Libels and the Office of Juror. By George Dyer, B. A. 8vo. 
pp. 120. 2s. 6d. Printed for the Author, and sold by Symonds 
in Paternoster-Row. 

We have read this pamphlet with that pleasure which good writin 
is calculated to produce on the mind: but we cannot add that any 


material information on the subject of libels, or on the office of 


jurors, can be collected from it. It might have been entitled « A 
Defence of Mr. Wakefield’s Answer to the Bishop of Landaff,” for 
such it really is; and, in course, it condemns the late proceedings 
against that gentleman and the publishers of his book. 

The author intimates that a jury should regulate their verdict not 
only by the evidence adduced in court, but by the evidence which 
they may have collected aliunde.—This doctrine is in direct oppositfon 
to the juryman’s oath; by which he is bound, for the wisest and most 
obvious reasons, to find his verdict according to the evidence which 
shall be brought forwards at the trial. 

Mr. D. selects, from the whole body of moralists, the names of 
Helvetius, Hume, and Rousseau, as the writers to whose exertions 
mankind have been the most indebted. Surely other characters 
might have suggested themselves to Mr. D, on such an occasion ; 
for, with the exception of Hume, persons more objectionable could 
scarcely have been introduced,—at this time, and in this country. 
Men of genius, however, can render every subject interesting and 
2musing ; as we have experienced in the perusal of this Address. 


Art. 25. 4 digested Index to the Seven Volumes of Term Reports in the 
Court of King’s Bench ; containing a concise Statement of all the 
Points of Law determined in that Court, from Michaelmas Term 


26 George 3. 1785, to tier Term 38 George 3. 1798, inclu- 
4 


sive. 
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sive. With Tables of Reference to the Names of Cases, Statutes 
cited, &c. &c. By T. E. Tomlins, of the Inner Temple, Bar- 
rister at Law, Editor of the Law Dictionary. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 300. 128. Boards. Butterworth. 1799 
| Phe great advantages resulting from the periodical publication of 


- the Term Reports we have frequently experienced ; and, on the ap- 


pearance of the respective volumes, we have borne willing testimony 
to their merit.—As their contents, however, are so voluminous and 


* of so various a nature, a clear and compendious manner of referring to 


them became desirable. This want is here supplied by Mr. Tomhins, 
whose accuracy and diligence are already known to the Profession ; 
and who, to use his own words, ‘ has arranged, methodized, conso- 
lidated, and corrected the several indices which were published at the 
end of each volume, so that all analogous cases might be brought to- 
gether in one view, the progress of opinion in contested or doubtful 
mstances traced out, and seeming contradictions reconciled or ex- 
plained; thus in fact affording a Repertorium to these Term Reports 
which should present a short history of the law laid down from the 
Bench in the course of the last thirteen years.’ 

A table of statutes cited, and on which any remarks have been 


.-,made, or on which any points have been directly determined, toge- 


ther with a table of the names of the cases, referring both to the 
Term Reports and to the present work, are also given; and Mr. 
Tomlins appears to have spared no pains to render his publication as 


useful as the nature of the undertaking would admit. S.R. 


Art. 26. A Charge delivered to the Grand Fury, at the Assizes holden 
at Ely, 27th March 1799. By Henry Gwillim, Esq. Chief Jus- 
tice of the Isle of Ely, published at the Request of the Ma. 

_ gistrates and Grand Jury. 4to. 1s. 6d. Butterworth. 

This is a sensible and moderate address, suited to the circum- 
stances and temper of the times; and properly calculated to convince 
the understandings, rather than to mislead or inflame the passions, of 


its auditors. SR. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 27. Letters written from Lausanne. Translated from the French. 
, 2 Vols. 12mo. 5s. sewed. Dilly. 1799. 

Love and marriage, the usual themes of the novelist, occupy ex- 
clusively the pages of this narrative ; and, worn as the subjects are, 
we have perused it with considerable interest ;—yet we cannot wish 
jt an extensive circulation amongst our fair countrywomen, whose 
stricter morals can derive little improvement from the example of 
their Gallic neighbours, either before or since the revolution.—Per- 
haps, the sentiments are exceptionable ? No, the sentiments are uni- 
formly ‘excellent.—The personages introduced, then, are unfit for 
imitation, and probably their vices are pourtrayed with delusive blan- 
dishments? Ah no! the characters are generaily good, most of them 
amiable, and none of them bad.—What then, after all, is the tendency 
of the performance? ‘To prove, that it is infinitely to be lamented 
that an accomplished young man, of high birth, and a member of 
the British senate, had not married the kept: mistress of a deceased 


nobleman } 
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nobleman !—Did we write solély for courtezans, we should certai 
endeavour to inculcate the possibility of redeeming, by the sedulous 
practice of other virtues, the loss of one of the greatest :—but, in the 
present state of society in England, we do not really perceive the uti- 
lity of demonstrating, by an attractive though unhappy example, that 
the character to which we have alluded is not incompatible with 
virtues and accomplishments, sufficient to procure for their pos- 
sessor the highest degree of admiration, of respect, and of esteem.—~ 
6 Majores nostri si quam unius peccati (impudicitia ) mulierem damnabant = 
simplici judicio multorum meer care convictam putabant. Cur? Quia 
vull potest honesta ratio relinere eam, quam magnitudo aap ee timidam, 
intemperantia audacem, natura muliebris inconsideratam.”’ Cornificius. 


Art. 28. Helen Sinclair, a Novel, by a Lady*. 12mo. 2 Vols. 
7s. sewed. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1799. 

This work appears to be the effusion of a pure, virtuous, and be- 
nevolent mind ;—the characters, though neither striking nor uncom- 
mon, are on the whole justly delineated ; and, if the incidents do not 
surprise and astonish us, we observe fewer violations of probabilit 
than in the greater part of the novels which are poured out in pw | 
torrents from the press.x—Helen Sinclair may therefore be recom- 
mended to our female readers as not only capable of affording an in- 
nocent amusement, but as a work which will probably leave behind it 
impressions favourable to the sacred cause of religion and virtue. 

We wish, however, that the fair writer had not introduced 
a masquerade ; as it seems scarcely consistent with the gravity of 
Lady Olivia’s character to countenance an amusement which may be 
termed the child of folly, and frequently, we apprehend, has proved the 
parent of vice. Lady Violette, we fear, is too just a picture of many 
young women of fashion; and the misery in which she involves her- 
self, and her family, may convey useful instruction to the vain, the 
thoughtless, and the dissipated. Mr. Dashwood is a true stable- 
buck; and no part of his conduct is improbable, nor inconsistent, 


except his reformation. Lord Montgomery meets with that reward 


which ambition and avarice generally bestow on their votaries, vize 


Ham.-n. 


disappointment and repentance. Ban! 


Art. 29. The Castle of St. Donats 3 or, the History of Jack Smith. 
tzmo. 3 Vols. 10s. 6d. sewed. Lane. 

The author of this novel is a person of talents and observation : but 
the hero of his tale is a rake ; who, in time, and before the spirits of 
youth have wholly subsided, is reformed, and married to a fair, richs 
and virtuous woman, whom his altered conduct entitles him to espouse. 
We do not greatly approve such examples. The mind of the 
young and incautious reader, to whom novels are the favourite lite- 
rary amusement, may receive a bier | bias from such representations. 
With due respect to the memory of Fietpinc, we cannot but think, 
that his Tom Fones has produced more imitators of his vices than of 
his virtues; and our experience in the world induces us to suspect 
that the reformation of a rake is at best very equivocal. The ance, 


i * Elizabeth Isabella Spence. 
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who seems aware of this objection, has, in the latter end of his 3d 
volume, entered into the common question, whether a reformed rake 
will make a good husband? This question he canvasses with a de- 
gree of humour which would have pleased us, had the illustration 
been less licentious. . 

The characters in this work, though not new, are distinctly pour- 
trayed ; and the buffoon and the punster (Symms and Wille) are well 
contrasted with the manly sense and elegant manners of Smith and 
his friend Lord Edward. In short, novel-readers will not be disap- 
pointed if they look for entertainment in these volumes. We can 
announce to them a ruined castle and a ghost ; and we can add, with 
pleasure, that the castle is at last restored to its pristine splendor, and 
that the midnight visitor, ‘ this airy nothing,” regains ‘a local ha- 
bitation and a name,” and is again introduced to the enjoyment of his 


friends and the world. Smyth 
Art. 30. The Castle of Beeston ; or, Randolph Earl of Chester: an 


Historical Romance. 12mo. 2 Vols. faulder. 

An attempt to mix historical facts with the inventions of fancy 
generally proves unsuccess!ul, for two classes of readers are most pro- 
bably disappointed:—the lovers of romance deem such stories not 
sufficiently amusing ; and the adherents to historical accuracy accuse 
the motley writer of inconsistency and falschood.—In the volumes 
before us, the plot exhibits little ingenuity ; the observations and sen- 
timents manifest no unusual sagacity ; and the diction is frequently 
rendered tumid by affectation, and obscure by grammatical inaccuracies. Pp? 


Art. 31. Human Vicisstiudes ; or, Travels into unexplored Regions, 
2 Vols. 12mo. 6s. sewed. Robinsons. 1798. 

We may venture to predict that these regions will not often be ex- 
plored twice by the same traveller. To contrast the moral and poli- 
tucal state of England with those of an imaginary people, of innocent 
manners and acute understandings, seems to have been the design of 
the writer: but the pen of Gulliver has long been missing; and cer- 
tainly the author of this jejune performance has not found it. Ham 


Art. 32. 4 Tale of the Times. By the Author of “ A Gossip’s 
Story.” 12mo. 3 Vols. 12s. sewed. Longman. 1799. 

This work is interesting, though too diffuse in its narration, andthouch 
it is rendered too prolix by the multiplicity of its reflections. A novel 
is indebted for its historical merit, to the ectnces and perspicuity of 
the manner in which it is told; and to endeavour to aid the narra- 
tion, by explaining the progress of the plot, proclaims barrenness of 
imvention.—The characters are well drawn; and the lesson to married 
ladies, warning them against male confidants, is important and well 
urged. The delineation of Fitzosborne, an unprincipled soi-disant 
philosophe, shews at least an honourable wish in the author to expose 
the selfish and dangerous principles of some modern ethics. 

We cannot but think that distributive justice might have dispensed 
with the death of the lovely Lady Monteith, as her misfortunes and 
misbehaviour were occasioned by the infamous plots and diabolical con- 
duct of the ravisher Fitzosborne. Her repentance and reformation 

might 
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might have reconciled her to her husband; and the story, without 
being less instructive, would have been more in unison with the feel- 
ings of a candid and humane reader. The language 1s uniformly 
correct; and the moral sentiments do honour to the writer’s heart 
and understanding. 


Art. 33. The Libertines. 12mo0.. 2 Vols. 6s. sewed. Robinsons, 
* The purport of these volumes is to expose the vices and enormities 
committed in the intercourse between male and female convents. The 
author (as he intimates in his preface) has availed himselt of the va- 
rious accounts which he has perysed of the private lives of monks and 
nuns; and of the judicial proceedings of the “ holy’ inquisition: 
but such accounts, if authentic, would be more interesting and instruc- 
tive in historical narration, than in tales of professed fiction. —The 
work is full of convent intrigues and diabolical anecdotes of inquisi- 
torial tyranny :—but, regarding novels chiefly as books of amusement, 
we cannot recomniend the present volumes to our readers, as the story 
does not appear to be conducted by a writer who is possessed of powers 
sufficient to render gloomy stories agreeable to the imagination, or to 
seize on it forcibly by the magic of the pen. The plot is intricate ; and 


the poetry interspersed is too flimsy to relieve the iksomeness of the 
general plan. 


IRELAND. 


Art. 34. Considerations on National Independence, suggested by Mr. 
Pitt’s Speech on the Irish Union. By a Member of the Hon. 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Robinsons. 

These suggestions are written in favour of the independence of 
Ireland, and in course against an union: but the author seems to lean 
towards an independence too much separated and too distinct from 
this country ; and he is at the trouble of advancing proofs of the abi- 
lity of Ireland to maintain herself as an independent state. Great 
Britain and Ireland are not, nor can the sober friends of either count 
desire that they should be, independent of each other. The first and 
great end of government is sEcuRITY. Security against foreign at- 
tempts is most necessary to national independence ; and on the justness 
and goodness of the government, rests the security of that individual 
independence, the enjoyment and preservation of which constitutes 
the character of a free people. With respect to national independence, 
the two kingdoms, if united, would become one nation. As such, 
the national independence of the whole would not be less secure than 
it is in the present not independent connection of the parts, 

In speaking of the effects of union, the writer asks ‘ whether 
Scotland produces such high-spirited and intrepid characters as of old?” 
we see not the smallest reason for questioning the spirit of the present 
race of North Britons. 

The rights of sovereignty in the people, which the author conceives 
to have been attacked in Mr. Pitt’s speech, are here defended; and 
in answer to the assertion, that such a principle can make no part 
of any system of jurisprudence, the authorquotes,among other instances, 
the preamble to the constitution-of Pennsylvania.— Several late ce 
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have expressed apprehensions that an union between Great Britain 
and Ireland would so much increase the influence of patronage, as 
wholly to undermine the freedom of the constitution ; and this scems 
to be the greatest danger attendant on such an union. If provision 


were made against this consequence, we belicve that, in most other 


yespects, an union would promote the respective interests of each 


country, and consequently the general interest of the whole. Cast. a | 


Art. 35. 4 Letter addressed to the Gentlemen of England and Freland, 
. on the Inexpediency of a Federal Union between the ‘wo King- 

doms. By Sir John J. W. Jervis, Bart. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Printed 

at Dublin ; London reprinted for Debrett. 1798. d 

This Letter was written before the plan of a legislative union was 
debated in,the parliament of either kingdom. ‘The writer condemns 
the projecied union as ‘a phenomenon of hideous aspect’— im its nature, 
he says, ‘ so destructive, that I would wish fondly to believe even the 
present times, so creative of novelty and reproach, could not form or 
bring forth a more frightful monster.” Notwithstanding this warmth 
of declamation, there is reason in some of the author’s remarks. He 
argues that an union would greatly increase ministerial influence, and 
enable the executive branch to command at all times a majority. He 
apprehends likewise that great injury would be sustained by Ireland, 
in the administration of justice, from a removal of the appellant ju- 
risdiction of the peers : Sor ‘the great expence would render a refer- 
ence to the supreme jurisdiction in England a thing almost unattain- 
able ;?>—and the restraint and control over the courts of law being so 
removed, the ¢ great Sanctuary’ against partiality or caprice in the 
judges would be lost. ‘These, certainly, are considerations worthy of 
scrious attention. 


RELIGIOUS and POLEMICAL. 


Art. 36. Prospectus, with Specimens, of an Octavo Polyglott-Bible. By 
Josiah Pratt, M.A. 8vo. 1s. Rivingtons. 1799. 

This is Mr. Pratt’s second Prospectus of a Polyglott-Bible. It is a 
trite saying that “ second thoughts are best,”’ and we are much inclin- 
gi to think that the saying holds good here. In the autumn of 1797, 
the author published a Prospectus of a Quarto Polyglott Bible, [see 
our Review for May 1798, p.78,] in which he requested the communi- 
cation of any hints that might tend to improve his plan ; and a great 
variety of suggestions having since reached him, he has adopted 
some of them, and wrought them into a new plan; to which he is 
determined to adhere. ‘I'he work, as it is now finally offered to the 

ublic, differs from that proposed in the former Prospectus, chiefly, 
in the following particulars. 1. The size is changed from quarto to 
a large octavo.—z. The price is lowered from ten guineas to seven 
pounds.—3. The mode of publication is altered from ten parts, at 
considerable intervals, to twenty quarterly numbers: i.e. (as we 
understand it) a number will be published at the end of every quarter 
of a year.—4. The prolegomctia are omitted ; except so far as they 
concern the necessary catalogues of codices, &c.—5. The same texts 
are preserved: but most ef the types are somewhat smaller, ‘ though 
, still 


° 
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still (says Mr. P.) easy and pleasant to the eye——This we deem 
true with regard to the types of the Hebrew text, and the English 
version: but the types used to express the .Samaritan text, the Se 

tuagint, the Syriac, and the Vulgate, are, in our opinion, too sma 

—6. The Masoretic vowel points are introduced into the Hebrew 
texti—7. The English punctuation is omitted. in the Samaritan, 
Chaldee, and Syriac.—8. * The accents and spirits are vmitted in all 
the Greek, but the aspirate and ota subscriptum are retained.’ ‘These 
are Mr. P.’s own words: but is not the aspirate a.spirit ?—g.. In 


the notes of various pa the editor pigs himself for nothing 


beyond an arrangement and abridgment of those of De Rossi on the 
Old Testament, and of those of Griesbach on the New.—10. The 
Prolegomena and’ notes will be given.in Latin, instead of English, 
to accommodate the work to more general use, ar 
* In the specimen of this octavo Polyglott, the text stands thus ig 
the O. T.—First, dn'the left hand page, the Hebrew, with the Eng- 
lish by its side: on thie right ‘hand page, the Septuagint, Onkelos, 
and the Latin Vulgate, ia three collateral columns. At the.bottom 
of both pages is the Samaritap text, in,lines equal to the breadth.of 
the whole page, We think that these are too long for the eye to.rua 
over, and would have been better in two columns :—the Samaritan text 
was never so propefly arranged as in Kennicott’s edition, and we wish 
that Mr. Pratt had followed that arrangement.—Below.the:Samaritan 
text, lie the various readings from Kennicott and De Rossi. 

In the New Testament, the Syriac and English versions stand oa 
the left-hand page, and the Greek and, Latin Vulgate on the right ; 
im four columns.—The. various readings are below, in. four columns 
also. 

The type in which the Hebrew is printed is very neat, and of a 
proper size; and the same, without points, ought in our opinion, 
to have been employed for the Samaritan and Onkelos :—or at least a 
type of a better body and more pleasant form. As the editor tells us, 
however, that new types are to be cast on purpose, he will doubtless 

make the best-choice in his power. Perhaps, the Greek type of the 
*New-Testament specimen should be used for the Septuagint: it is 
clear and, elegant. | 


In his appendix, Mr. P. combats objections urged by some periodical 
critics against his former. Prospectus. 


Art. 37. Two Letters addressed to the Lord Bishop of Landaf, oc» 
casioned by the Distinction his Lordship hath made. between the 
Operation of the Holy Spirit in. the Primitive Ministers of Christ, 

‘ and its Operation in Men at this Day, contained in an Address to 
Young Persons after Cosfirmation; which Distinction is shewn not 
to have any Foundation ia the New Testament. Also. that.the 
Promises of the Spirit to Christ’s Disciples’ extend to the Days 


of the Apostles only. By William Ashdowne. 8va. pp, 39- 
Is. Johnson. 1798. | 


_With-great plainness, but-with high respect for the-leayned ‘Bishop; 
Mr. A, here discusses the difficult questions concerning the gifts and 
operations of the Spit. While the Bishop of* Landaff‘ maintains, 
| jr 
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in his *¢ Address to Young Persons,” that ‘¢ the manner in which the 
Holy Spirit, now gives his assistance is not attended with any certain 
signs, but is secret and unknown, and cannot now be distinguished 


‘from the ordinary operations of the mind ;” Mr. A. asserts that the 


distinction made by divines between the extraordinary and ordinary 
gifts and operations of the spirit is a mere modern distinction, un- 
supported by the Scriptures; and that every text on this subject 
‘clearly shews that its effects were manifest and evident to the person 
‘under its holy influence. For this purpose, he adduces passages contains 
ing the word Spirit, without appearing to consider that this term is 
employed in various senses in the N. 'T’.—He contends that, ¢ in the 
Apostolic days, sinners were converted to God without the opera- 
‘tion of the Spirit ;? and when John, iii. 5. seems to oppose his hypo- 
thesis, he explains the word Spirit here to mean ‘the revolution of 
the Spirit in the word of God.’ Why may it not mean this in other 
places? Is-there not a distinction made in the N. T. between  mira- 
eulous gifts, for which Simon offered money, and the fruits of the 
spirit, holiness, goodness, and truth ? 

“ How far the promise of the spirit extends to the present times, is 
@'question which admits of dispute. It must be confessed that the 
secret of upknown influence or effect, for which the learned Bishop 
contends, is very like no influence at all ; and yet it cannot be denied 
that it is possible for the eternal Spirit to operate on the mind ina 
silent and imperceptible manner. We should consider, at the same time, 
what is gained to religious pleasure and conscious satisfaction by this 
admission. Does the mention of * giving the Spirit” always imply 
the peculiar presence of the Spirit of God to the mind, or 1s it not 
a strong Orientalism ? The Gospels teach us, by their parallel places, 
that ‘‘ giving the Spirit” is synonimous with “ giving good things.” 
When the doctrine of divine influences is maintained, it should be 
done with great caution; for, in the hands of enthusiasts, it has 


’ been the source of the most extravagant follies that have ever dis- 


graced religion. 
~ The substance of this pamphlet was published many years ago, in 
a@ tract noticed in our lxitid vol. p. 555. 


Art.$38. Thoughts on Christian Communion, addressed to Professors 
' of Religion of every Desiomination. 2d Edition enlarged. By 

John Fawcett, jun. iz2mo. 64. Wills. 1798. | 

Benevolence, brotherly-love,.or, as this writer seems to choose, 
Christian communion, (though he does not particularly explain the 
term,) are certainly excellent qualities; and to promote them is the 
design and tendency of this pamphlet. We conclude from its title, 
and from the remarks towards its end, that Christians of al/ senti- 


“ments and opinions are here included. Christianity forms itself 


on an extensive scale; and happy will it be when its multifarious 


‘divistons concur in the common cause of advancing practical truth, 


piety, charity, and all virtue ! ti 


Art. 39. An Apology for Brotherly Love, and for the Doctrines of the 
- Church of England, in a Series of Letters to the Rev. Charles 

Daubeny ; with a Vindication of such Parts of Mr. Wilberforce’s 
; 14 ¢ Practical 














) 


; ‘his late Pyblication, entitled, « A Guide to the Church.’ Also, 


e 
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‘Practical View,’ as le:ve been objected to by Mr. Daubeny, in 


some-Remarks on,Mr. Daubeny’s Conduct in bringing a false Ve 
tation from a Pamphlet, entitled, ‘ Five Letters to the Rev. NV 
Fletcher, written by Sir Richard Hill in the Year 1771.’ By Sir 
Richard Hill, Bart, M. P. 8vo. pp. 269. 5s. Boards. Cadell 
jun. and Davies. 1798. 

Brotherly love can certainly need no apology, whatever some may 


think with regard to the articles of the church: but the authgr’s 
meaning is plain; and, although we do not agree with him in senti- 
ment, we peruse his writings with a kind of prejudice in his favour, 
because we consider him as a benevolent, worthy, and ingenious man. 
He professes himself a friend to liberty and the right of private judg- 


ment, and he appears to rejoice that the spirit o 


bigotry and, intole- 


rance has been laid low, while that of peace and universal good-will 
has risen in its:stead. Zealous for the doctrine of the established 
church, and favourable to its discipline and forms, he ae regards 


the latter as not essential, and so far pleads in behalf o 


those who 


dissent from it. ‘ I must (says he) ever esteem the doctrines of our 
church, to be of much greater consequence than her walls.’ A short 
extract from the preface may afford the reader a proper view of Sir 
Richard’s design and manner ; 


«I shall readily obtain credit, when I say, that in the following 


letters, I have paid no court to the fashionable system of divinity, 
which now passes so currently for truth, and even for the doctrine 


uy 


.~;of the church of magne To give offence, I would never wish ; 
*« *E-vet to steer about, halve, and trim in a matter of the most essential 


consequence, for fear offence should be taken, would be still more 
my abhorrence.’— ; 


‘On the present occasion, Mr. Daubeny and I meet on. fair 


ground, and the church of England is the field of our controversy. 
To this church Mr. Daubeny professes to guide his readers. I, as 
well as he, professes myself to be a steady member of the church of 
England : but I positively deny that salvation is confined within her 
pale, and that her external constitution and polity ought to be the 
pattern to.all other churches, though I am as much a friend to con 
formity, unity, and concord, and as much averse to what the Scrip- 
ture deems schism, as Mr. Daubeny himself can be. 


‘Mr. D. also expresses his high approbation of the doctrines of 


the church of England. Here again I meet him with open arms: 
but in comparing his creed with that of the church herself, and bring- 
ing it to the test of our articles, homilies, and liturgy, here a mighty 
difference appears between us, and either he or I must be a dissenter 
and schismatic indeed: but to which of us the charges belong must 
be left to the candour of the reader.’ 


Sir Richard laments that what he terms fashionable preaching does 


not. accord with his ideas; yet he may console himself by the 
thought that fashion varies, and that fashionable men vary with it, 
and that therefore the mode which he prefers may again prevail: 
indeed he intimates something like an expectation that this will be 
the case. He has however proved, beyond dispute, that Mr. 


Daubeny’s 
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Daubeny’s sentiments do not comport witlf the articles of our estab. 
lishment ; and he appears also to have the advantage over Mr. D, 
respecting the pretended quotation from a former publication’ by the 
Baronet, whio ingeniously discovers that it was taken from the’ life 
of Mr. Lackington the bookseller. | 

We should farther’ observe that, while Sir Richard Hill is a 
strenuous advocate for the doctrine of election, in the calvinistic sense 
of the word, he wavers on the horrible subject of reprobatjon, or at 
least is desirous of expressing it by the milder term of preterition. He 
is devoted to what has long béen called o/d divinity. High praise is 
due to our first reformers from popery, for they had true merit: yet 
it is wonderful that it should not have occurred to this’ respectablé 
writer that they were not inspired, nor infallible ; that, emerging as 
they did from the regions of darkness, they were not entirely 
emancipated from prejudice, bigotry, or ignorance. Gteat’were theit | 
atchievements! yet they left much to be accomplished by their sue: 
cessors.—Sir Richard often professes his charity and liberality of 
sentiment ; and we trust that it extends to those whose opimions are 
very different from his own, and is by no means restrained by certain 
points which he characterises as essential and fundamental. | 
‘ After this brief notice, we must take our leave, without attending 
to several other. particulars ; and we would conclude by inserting a 
short maxim from the writings of a divine in the English church, 
who was eminent in the last century : ** Give me a religion that is 
grounded on-right reason, and divine authority ; such as when’ it does 


attain its effect, the world is the better for it.” ‘Hi. 


Art. 40. The Rights of Protestants asserted; and Clerical Incroach- 
ment detected. In allusion to several recent Publications in De- 
fence of an exclusive Priesthood, Establishments, and Tithes, by 
Daubeny, Church, and others. But more particularly in Reply 
toa Pamphlet lately published by George Markham, Vicar of 
Carlton, entitled “* More Truth for the Seekers.” 8vo. 8d, 
Lane, &c. 1798. . : 
It seems now to be Mr. Markham’s turn to suffer persecution * : 

but as Hob says in the farce, “* Turn and turn about’s the fair 
thing.”’—Whether the contest be yet closed, we cannot say: 
but, imagining that our réaders are satisfied with regard to this tithe 
controversy, [and certain that qwe are,] we shall not enlarge on the 
present occasion. 

Art. 41. The Universal Restoration; exhibited ina Series of Exe 
tracts from Winchester, White, Siegvolk, Dr. Channcy, Bishop 
Newton, and Petit-pierre 3 some of the most remarkable Authors, 
who have written in Defence of that interesting Subject. Svo. 
2s. 6d. Boards. Lee and Hurst. 

The chief part of this volume is appropriated to five dialogues 
written’ by Mr. Winchester ; who remarks ‘ that more persons refuse 
to’ believe in revelation, because it is commonly thought to contain 
the doctrine of endless misery, than from any other cause; and‘ num- 
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* We aré glad, however, that it is only /iterary persecution. 
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‘ ‘bers have embraced it immediately, on being fairly convinced that 


it was not necessary to understand it in that light.’—In another 
place he says, ¢ some have believed it, yea wrote (have written) on 
it secretly, for many years, and yet to the day of their death have 
not openly avowed it, Jecause it is not popular.’ This conclusion 18 
not, perhaps, perfectly candid ; since it is easily apprehended that 
the motives to caution may be benevolent and virtuous. It must be 
acknowleged that the arguments here offered, though not delivered 
in the most captivating style, are very powerful: but woe to him who 
rashly concludes and acts, without regarding the whole that 1s to 
be said on the point. 

The late eminent Dr. Newton is here introduced among other 
writers; and extracts are selected from the sixth volume of his 
posthumous works. These and other parts of this compilation 
merit an attentive perusal:—but the appearance of the book has 
nothing attractive ;~bad print, bad paper, bad style, and numerous 
errata ; with additional errors (we apprehend) in the very list which 
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is given of errata. Hr. 


Art. 42. 4 Letter to the Church of England, pointing out some po- 
pular Errors of bad Consequence ; by an old Friend and Servant 
of the Church. 8vo. 18s. Hatchard. 1798. 

This pamphlet has the merit of good paper, good print, good style, 
energy of language, &c.—but what shall we say, on the whole, of 
the performance ?—Aigh-churchman,—a name for such a length of 
time generally discarded as implying ignorance, bigotry, &c.—is with 
this writer the only good churchman ;—and at the same time that 
he rejects human authority, he insists on its exercise in the church of 
England! We once were inclined to think that, under the conceal- 
ment of art, we were perusing the product of a esuit’s- pens: and 
that the professed design of favouring the church of England was far 
exceeded ; and there are expressions or se:'timents, occasionally occur 
ring, which might favour such a suspicion :—but we veuture not to 
pronounce. 


POETRY and DRAMATIC. 


Art. 43. Sentimental Poems, on the most remarkable Events of the 
French Revolution. Dedicated to his Serene Highness the Prince 
of Condé. Bya Foreign Officer, and translated by an English 
Nobleman. Under the Patronage of their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of York. Large 8vo. pp. 120. 
Flattery, in French and English: elegantly printed, and orna- 

mented with neat engravings. The book is, indeed, very HanDsoms ! 


Art. 44. The Noble Lie; a Drama, in One Act; being a Continua- 
tion of the Play of Misanthropy and Repentance, or THESTRANGER*? 
now acting with the greatest Applause at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane. Translated from the German of Kotzebue, by 
Maria Geisweiler. 8vo. 1s. Sold at No. 54, Pall Mall, &c. 


I 799- 
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* See our account of two translations of the Stranger, Review 
June 1798, p. 188. 
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This small piece is not unwortliy of the Muse of Vienna. It 
affords a pleasing picture of rural simplicity and domestic happiness; 
exemplified in the felicity of a virtuous and amiable married couple; 
—people of condition, retired to enjoy the tranquillity and innocence 
of a rural situation in Switverland; and this picture furnishes the 
moral of the drama. The translatress seems to merit encouragement. 
We understand that this is her first literary attempt. The German, 
we suppose; is her native tongue, as she professes to have a thorough 
knowlege of it :—but we find very few defects in her English ;— 
none, indeed, that are very material. 


Art. 45. The Epiphany: a Seatonian Prize Poem. By William 
Bolland, M. A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. to. 18, 
Rivingtons, 1799. 

This is the second instance of Mr. Bolland having gained the 

Seatonian prize. His first successful poem was on the subject of 

Miracles ; a theme far more fertile than the present :—but the sacred 


. subjects suggested by the vice-chancellor, the master of Clare-Hall, 


and the Greek professor for the time being, in the spirit of the 
pious Founder’s Will, (dated Oct. 1738,) having been discussed and 
illustrated during a period of 60 years, are so far exhausted, that 
the executors of this Will seen: unable to furnish the candidates with 
new materials for the exercise of their talents, within the limits of 
the Testator’s original intentions. ' 

The Epiphany, (exsPavsa,) or appearance of the three wise-men, 

ings, or Mac, who came to adore and bring presents * te the in- 
fant Jesus, is mentioned by only one of the four Evangelists, St. 
Matthew. Indeed the fathers of the church, divines, and other eccle- 
siastical historians and commentators, are not perfectly agreed about 
the origin of the feast of the Epiphany. Some assign it to the birth 
of our Saviour himself,—some to the arrival of the Magi to do him 
homage,—and some to the Star that was seen in the east, by which 
they were guided to his residence in Bethlehem. Mr. Bolland seems 
chiefly to adhere to this last opinion: celebrating 


¢ That wondrous Star, that, in the eastern sky 
Majestic rising, to Judza’s land 
Trac’d its illumin’d path to mark the climey 
From whence, as erst by holy Prophet told, 
To Israel should a mighty Prince be born, 
The King and Saviour of a fallen race.’ 


Though little either of originality, or of remarkable ingenuity, 
is discoverable in this short composition, the verses are smooth ; and 


the ideas are as poetical, perhaps, as propriety and religious reverence 
for the sacred text will allow. D’B- 


Art: 46. Lines suggested by the Fast, appointed on Wednesday, Feb. 


27, 1799. By Charles Lloyd; Author of Edmund Oliver, &c. 
4to, is, Longman. | 





* Did the custom of eating twelfth-cake, and choosing king and 
queen, originate in the Magi presenting * gold, frankincense, and 
mysrh 2?” 

The 
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The heavy artillery of blank verse is here employed against Jaco- 
binismy and what has been called the modern i Prose, we 


should have thought, would have better suited the author’s purpose. 
No conviction can be produced by such desultory discussion, nor 
contentment and joy by such an address, as that which makes the 


finale of this poem : 


¢ Then bow yourselves, my countrymen, and own 
That in a world where voluntary slaves 
Exist by millions, wretched slaves to vice,— 
That in a world where victims to the sword, 
Famine, and pestilence, are swept away 
As summer insects by an eastern blast,— 
That in a world like this—you’re BLEST AND FREE.” 


Art. 47. The Battle of the Nile. A Descriptive Poem. Addressed 
as a tributary Wreath to Nautic Bravery. By a Gentleman of 
Earl St. Vincent’s Fleet. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 

Our naval victories have furnished an ample field for descriptive 
poetry ; and the late brillant action off the Mouth of the Nile has 
the advantage of affording many opportunities for classical allusions, 
of which the author of the poem before us has not failed to avail 
himself. The versification is in general smooth, and sometimes 
elevated: but there is frequently great negligence and want of correct- 
ness in the rhymes: as in towers, secures. Pour, fire. Shin, entwine, 
&c. The author shews an ardent zeal for the honour of the Bri- 
tish Navy, and appears to possess considerable knowlege of maritime 
affairs, as well as of the particular circumstances of the action which 
he celebrates. —On the signal being made by the Earl of St. Vincent 
for Admiral Nelson’s squadron to go in pursuit of the enemy, 
the author thus describes a ship weighing anchor, and casting te 
sea: 


© Then high in air the colour’d signals fly ; 

The watchful fleet the waving tokens spy. 
uick runs the ready answer to the main *, 

Nor need they more the order to explain. 
‘¢ All hands up anchor,’”’ loud the boatswains bawl, 
As round the decks they pipe the triple call ; 
«6 All hands up anchor,” echoes all around ; 
And boatswains’ mates with silver pipes resound. 
Now from his gripe the forked anchor’s torn, 
And to the bows the pond’rous mass is borne ; 
A weight unwieldly ¢, which, in times of old, 
Would a whole Grecian fleet securely hold. 
Some to the helm repair, while up the shrouds, 
With cheerful haste, each hardy sailor crowds, 
To climb the yards, and loose the girded sail, 
And spread its bosom to the western gale.— 


— <tj-diiee 


«* A blue flag is hoisted at the main.’ 
«t The anchor of a first-rate weighs five tons!’ 
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The skilful master on each motion tends, — 
‘¢ The anchor’s up,”’ he cries; ‘* she wends, she wends {”® - 
Her prow obedient * now she heaves and laves, 

And turns majestic on the swelling waves. 

Now fourteen sail, by valiant Nelson led, 

By gales impell’d, glide o’er old Ocean’s bed ; 

Swift o’er the deep they bound with willing feet, 

Whilst from afar they view the remnant fleet. 

With crowded sail, urg’d by the fresh’ning breeze, 

A\nd steady course, they plough the briny seas.— 

Now on the swelling surge + they plunge and rise, 

And lift alternate to the seas and skies. 

Now through the blocks the whistling current pours, 
And through the masts and yards and tackling roars. 
Successive shocks the trembling bark -sustains, 

And to the wind the lab’ring canvass strains. 

Now wide around the foaming surges play, 

And circling gyres mark out a whiten’d way. 
Thus, with strong gales, the chosen squadron tendy, 
And tow’rds Sicilia’s isle their course they bend ; 
Full east-north-east a steady course they bore, 

Till safely anchor’d on its sea-girt shore ; 

Where, in the bay of Syracuse, they wait, 

To gain some tidings of the Gallic fleet.’ 


The subject of this poem is generally interesting ; and its descrip- 
fons of nautical operations, illustrated by the notes, will be particu. 
larly pleasing to those landsmen who are partial to naval affairs, and 
wish to acquire more idea of them than the opposite nature of their 
pursuits has allowed them to attain. Capt. B~.-y. 4 


Art. 48. Leonidas, a Poem, by Wilham Glover. Adorned with Gi. 
Plates. 8vo. 2 Vols. 18s. Boards. Printed for F. J. du 
Roveray, by ’£. Bensley, and sold by Boosey, &c. 1798. 

This is a very beautiful edition of an ingenious poem, but of which 
the merit has been so often discussed, that we shall not now enter 








‘* Her prow obedient, &c.| There is something highly pleasing 
in the appearance of a vessel ‘casting to sea,’? that 1s, when her 
anchor being once clear of the ground, she begins to lft and swing 
off, being before stationary, by the conjoint influence of the wind 
and waves.” ~ , 

‘+ Now on the sevelling surge, &c.] lt 1 perhaps one of the 
grandest images ‘existing, and most sublime, confining our ideas to 
works of art and the manner in which they may be affected, to ob- 
serve so beautiful, so vast, stupendous, and complex a machine as a 
man of war of a hundred guns rising and plunging in the waves. I 
have been struck with a silent and pleasing astonishment, at beholding 
a vessel of that magnitude crossing the stern at sea, when it has been 
tempestuous weather, and the waves consequently lofty. Such an 
immense, yet beautifully diversified body, tossing, rolling, and dart- 
ing along the waves, gives you an idea of some huge, animated, 
monstrous Being.’ 


On 
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on its examination. Indeed it may be said to be out of statute, with 
respect to our critical court ; having been published in 1737, twelve 
years before our establishment. Its present editor candidly confesses 
that this poem was too highly rated by the friends of the author, 
on its first appearance ; and that, with equal injustice, it afterward 
experienced neglect, when that party had either gained their pointy 
or its principal members were retired ‘¢ to that bourne, from whence 
no travellers return.””? Many instances might be given, of the enthu- 
siasm with which literary productions, in support of party, have 
been at first received, and which have experienced the same diminu- 
tion of favour: such as Drydbn’s Alban and Albanius, Rowe’s 
Tamerlane, Addison’s Cato, Churchill’s Poems, &c. In prose, as 
well as in verse, if an author’s political principles flatter those of his 
readers, or hearers, they are. not disposed to be very fastidious 
critics. 

All that remains for us to do, with respect to Leonidas, lies in a 
very small compass. ‘The author of the poem having, amid the 
clash of opinions, obtained an honourable niche in the temple of fame, 
we shal] not attempt to displace him by critical ejectment, in order to 
assign him either a better or a worse station than that of which he 
has been Jong in possession; and we have only to add that the plates 
of this edition, of which there are seven, have been designed and 
engraved by excellent artists ; and that the paper and type do honour 


to Mr. Beusley and our national press. D 


: B...y: 


Art.49. The Rape of the Lock, an Heroi-Comical Poem, by Mr. 
Pope. Adorned with Plates. 8vo. tos. 6d. Boards. Printed 
for F. J. du Roveray, and sold by Arch, &c. 

This is an exquisite cdition of our great bard’s playful poem. 
Besides the frontispiece, there is a beautiful plate to each canto, by 
artists of the first class. Intending this for a companion to Leonidas, 
the editor has spared neither pains nor expence in rendering it equally 
complete. 


Art. 50. The Sacred Oratorios, as set to Music by Geo. F. Handel. 
Part I. . Containing, Messiah, Athalia, Belshazzar, Deborah, 
Esther, Jephtha, Joseph, Israel in Egypt, Joshua, Occasional 
Oratorio, Samson, Saul, Solomon, Judas Maccabeus, and Su- 
sannah. 12mo. pp. 251. 4s. 6d. Boards. Hookham, &c. 
A collection of the words of sacred dramas set by Handel, the 

first reception and subsequent patronage of whose compositions reflect 

so much honour on our country, was much wanted :—for, as the 
music to these poems is not likely to be soon laid aside, correct 
copies of the words must be very acceptable and useful to the vota- 


rics of this great musician. 

The paper and type of this collection are beautiful and elegant. We 
wished, however, to have found the names of the writers and compilers 
of these oratorios, and the dates of their first performance ; most of 
which are, we apprehend, recorded in Dr. Burney’s History of Music, 
and Dr. Arnold’s edition of the Works of Handel. The first two, 
Esther and Athalia, we have no doubt, were formed on the model 
of Raciné’s sacred dramas of the same name. Pope and Gay have 
H a been 
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been said to have had some share in furnishing Handel with the words 
of Acis and Galatea; and Sau/ must have been the production of no 
contemptible poet. Many of the others were written, or compiled, 
by the learned Dr. Morell; who constantly attached himself to 
Handel, during the latter years of his life; and in whese judgment 
the composer often confided in the import, pronunciation, and expres- 
sion of passages in scripture, and in allusions ta the sacred writings. 

A second part of these lyrical productions is promised, with the life 
of Handel, and a general index. rT 


Art. 51. The Count of Burgundy, a Play; in Four Acts. By 
Augustus Von Kotzebue. Translated from the Genuine German 
Edition. By Anne Plumptre. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Symonds. | 
The original of this play was noticed in our xxviith volume, p. 581. 

It appears to advantage from the hands of the present translator. 


Art.52. The Natural Son; a Play, in Five Acts, by Augustus 
Von Kotzebue, Poet Laureat and Director of the Imperial Theatre 
at Vienna. Being the Original of Lovers’? Vows, now perform: 
ing, with universal Applause, at the Theatre Royal, Covent: 
Garden. Translated from the German by Anne Plumptre, (Au- 
thor of the Rector’s Son, Antoinette, &c.) who has prefixed a 
Preface, explaining the Alterations in the Representation; and 
has also annexed a Life of Kotzebue. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Symonds; 


Art. 53. Lovers’ Vows ; a Play, in Five Acts. Performing at the 
Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden. From the German of Kotzebue. 
By Mrs. Inchbald. 8vo. 2s. Robinsons. : 
The name of Kotzebue will now secure to every production of 

his pen a considerable popularity in Great Britain. Considered as 

a national moralist,;—and such is the very responsible office which 

every dramatic writer assemes,—he is too indulgent, for the true in- 

terests of domestic happiness, to breaches of chastity: yet there is, in 
other respects, a refinement in the cast of his ethics, a lofty indifference 
to artificial distinctions, a catching spirit of disinterest and benevolence, 
and an exclusive enthusiasm for the qualities of the heart, which pro- 
voke only because they humiliate the cringers to fortune, birth, and 
power. It is no feeble symptom of interior scifishness, not to relish 
the general flow of his sentiments ; not to glow with syinpathetic rap- 
ture, while this Rousseau of the drama delineates the swect affections 
and the noble sacrifices which abound among his herogs and heroines, 

and which are so well adapted to electrify an audience. . 
Of the play specifically before us, every one is familiar with the 

story, from its great success in representation. The translation of 

Miss Plumptre is, to mere readers, of most value on account of its 

superior fidelity. ‘That of Mrs. Inchbald ts more wisely adapted to 

representation in this country. The soliloquy of Frederick will afford 

a convenient passage for comparison. 

Miss Plumptre, p. 30: | 
‘ Return with these few pieces ;—Return to see my mother die? 

—WNo, no, rather plunge into the water at once-—-rather run on to the 

end of the world. Ah, my feet seem clogged—I cannot advance— 

I caunaot recede—the sight of yonder straw-roofed cottage, where 
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rests my suffering mother !—why must I always turn my eyes that 
way ?—am I not surrounded by verdant fields and laughing meadows ? 
why must my looks be still drawn irresistibly towards that cot which 
contains all my joys, all my sorrows! (looks with anguish at the money) 
Man! man! is this your bounty? this piece was given me by the 
rider of a stately horse foliowed by a servant, whose livery glittered 
with silver ;—this, by a sentimental lady who had alighted from her 
carriage to gaze at the country, describe it, and print her descrip- 
tion. ‘ Yon cottage,” said I to her, while my tears interrupted 
me—* It is very picturesque,” she answered, and skipped into her 
carriage. ‘This was given me, by a fat priest, enveloped in a large 
bushy wig, who, at the same -tigge, reviled me as an idler, a vagabond, 
and thus took away the meritvof his gift. This Dreyer (extremely 
affected) a heggar gave me unasked ;—he shared with me his mite, 
and, at the same time, gave me God’s blessing. Oh! at the awful 
day of retribution, at how high a price will this dreyer be exchanged 
by the all-righteous Judge! (He pauses and looks again at the money ) 
what can I purchase with this paltry sum? Hardly will it pay id 
the nails of my mother’s coffin—scarcely buy a rope to hang myself ! 
(He casts a wishful look towards the distant country ) There insultingly 
glitter the stately towers of the prince’s residence ;--shall I go 
thither ? there implore pity ?—Oh no! she dwells not in cities—the 
cottage of the poor is her palace—the heart of the poor her Temple. 
Well then, should a recruiting officer pass by, for five rix-dollars 
paid on the spot, he shall have a stout and vigorous recruit. Five 
rix-dollars ! Oh what a sum! yet on how many a card may such a 
suin be staked, even at this moment! wipes the sweat from his fore- 
head) Father! Father! on thee fall these drops of anguish—on thee 
the despair of a fellow creature, and all its dreadful consequences ;— 
yet God forbid thou shouldst languish in vain for pardon in another 
world, as my wretched mother languishes in this for a drop of wine. 
(4 hunting horn is heard at a distancey—~a gun is fired,—succeeded by 
the ** Halloo, Halloo,’’ to the hounds ; several dogs run over the stage, 
Frederick lboks around) Hunters! Noblemen probably! Well then, 
now to beg once more !—to heg for my mother !—Oh God! God! 
grant that I may meet with compassionate hearts |’ 
Mrs. Inchbald, p. 33. 

: ©Toreturn with this trifle for which I have stooped to beg! return 
to see my mother dying ! I would rather fly to the world’s end. [ Look. 
ing at the money. | What can I buy with this? It is hardly enough to 
pay for the nails that will be wanted for her coffin. My great 
anxiety’ will drive me to distraction, However, let the conse- 
quence of our affliction be what it may, all will fall upon my father’s 
head; and may he pant for Heaven's forgiveness, as my poor mo- 
ther [ At a distance is heard the firing of a gun, then the cry of Halloo, 





Halloo—Gamekeepers and Sportsmen run across the stagemhe looks about.) 
Here they come —a nobleman, I suppose, or a man of fortune. Yes, 
er I will once more beg for my mothers— May heaven send 
relief !? oot ene | 

A few scenes are fortunate: but, in general, they are loosely con- 
nected, and excite no progressive anxiety : nor is the story probable. 
| | ‘ H4 —so 7 
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Art. 54. Lovers? Vows, or the Child of Love. A Play. In Five Acts, 
: Tranlated from the German of Kotzebue: with a brief Biography 


ofthe Author. By Stephen Porter, of the Middle Temple. 8vo. 
2s. Hatchard. ‘ | 


We have already noticed two translations of this affecting but ile”. 
constructed play. The present belongs to the class of Literal, not 
amended, versions, and approaches very nearly in quality to that of . 
Miss Plumptre. From the prefixed biography, we transcribe a para- . 


graph. 
¢ Kotzebue was born at Weimar, in Saxony, a city which has 

long been considered as the most refined in Germany, as far as relates 
to the manners of ‘its inhabitants ; and is at present particularly fa- 
mous for a seminary of education for young men of rank, which af- 
fords the students the double advantage of acquiring the most ex- 
tensive learning, and of improving their manners-by a constant in- 
tercourse with the Court of the reigning Duke, at present one of the 
most polished in Europe.—His predilection for the Drama displayed 
itself while he was very young ; for in his youth he not only wrote, 
but performed in several private theatres, though, we believe, he 
Never yet appeared on the public stare. He was educated under 
the celebrated professor Museus; and early betook himself to the 

rofession of the Law, which he practised with considerable success, 
filling various eminent stations, till, at length, he was appointed Pre- 
sident of the high College of Justice, in the Russian province of 
Livonia, where he wrote a great number of his dramatic works, as 
well as his other miscellaneous compositions. The cabals of a party 
in Livonia, who envied his superior talents, compelled him, after some 
years, to resign his high situation; when, fortunately for the ad- 
mirers of genius and learning, he resolved to devote himself entirely 
to hterary pursuits, and accordingly repaired to the Court of Vienna, 
where he was shortly after appointed, ‘ Director and Dramatist of 
the Imperial Theatre ;”” a place which he has ever since filled with 
pleasure to himself, and the greatest satisfaction to the Emperors he’ 
has lived under.’ | 

- It would be well, in order to prevent collision, if translators were 
to announce the works which they undertake, previously to pub- 
lication: one of the cast meritorious of Kotzebue’s plays has in 
this instance obtained the honour of triple translation. 


Art. 5 5. Poems on various Subjects. By R. Anderson, of Carlisle. 
Small 8vo. pp. 227. 3s. 6d. Boards. Clarke. 1798. 


It has been said that ‘there are writers for every reader, and, 


readers for every writer.’ The favour which these pieces may have 
obtained is probably local; and they may have appeared wondere. 
ful, perhaps, from the situation and circumstances of the writer 3 who. 
seems self-taught, and who, indecd, modestly confesses that his edu- 
cation did not’entitle him to a place among the learned. We are 
wholly unacquainted with this rural bard’s peculiar history, and cam 
only judge of his poetical merits by the productions before us. They 
are certainly neither ungrammatical nor absurd, and may perhaps be 
ranked with those of Stephen Duck, and other favourites ef the 
“ unlettered muse.” Mr. Anderson seems to hitch his thoughts 
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into rhyme with great facility: but we could wish for more origin- 
ality in those thoughts. He is not sufficiently wild and inaccurate 
to make us expect better productions from fature efforts. Through 
46 songs im smooth measures, well rhymed, we hooked in vain for 


novelty ; in his epistles, and even epigrams, we sought unsuccesefully 


for wit or humour; and in his sonnets, our search for poetical 
imagery was equally fruitless. 

In every page, the author is perpetually extolling the innocence 
and felicity of a peasant’s life. His shepherds, and even his clowns, 
are Arcadian. He never omits to censure the Great, (of whom, we 
should suppose, he can know but little, ) as miserable tools of a court— 
slaves of 2 high degree—rapacious rulers of the blood stained earth— 
plagued with the noise of the town—with pride,—ambition,—de- 
pendence on a monarch’s smiles, &c. &c. : 

Many of the songs, and other pieces, of this poetic inhabitant of 
Carlisle, are written in the neighbouring dialect of Scotland, and 
may be thought to resemble that of the late Roby Burns: but- it 
would be flattery to compare his genius with that of Burns, 


POLITICS, FINANCE, &'%, 
Art. 56. Observations cn the Political State of the Continent, should 


France be suffered to retain her immense Acquisitions; in which 
is reviewed her whole-System of Aggrandizement, and the probable 
Advantages which she will derive from the Subversion of Italy, and 
the Possession of Belgium, on the Return of Peace. 8vo. pp. 147. 
3s. 6d. Debrett. | ) 

These very sensible observations are thrown into an epistolary form, 
as being best suited to the desultory and unconnected manner in 
which they are written. The author is a strenuous advocate for a 
continuance of the war, rather than that France shall be allowed to 
retain a degree of power which would prove incompatible with* thé 
future security of Europe. Few of the arguments are new, yet the 
letters are replete with considerable information in several particulars 
relative to the powers on the continent *. 

In the: first letter, he says * Every state has, in my opinion, itd 
own physiognomy, if I may be allowed to use the expression, pecu- 
liar to itself: and as Lavater endeavoured to delineate the characters 
of the mind of man by the most striking features of the countenance, 


I, with the map in my hand, study the peculiar cast of every state,’ 


by their physical geography, which includes the nature of its inha- 
bitants: and it appears to me, that a person well versed in this study, 


is less liable to err in his deductions, than the I me already 


mentioned. Hence we may ascertain the genuine features of real 
and apparent strength ; of fierceness and formidability ; of rapacious 
inclinations and imperious sway ; of inactivity, impotence, &c.?* 

Speaking of the advantages which France yet enjoys unimpaired, 
he says, * She still retains her situation, soil, and climate; her 
circumference ; her interior shape; her natural productions; her 
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* We must bear in mind that these observations were made in the 
year 1798.—The article has been mislaid. 7 
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unity ; and the same pliability of disposition among her inhabitanty 

¢ What of all these has France lost by the revolution? Is the 
world lifted. off its hinges, and France moved farther to the South 
or the North? Has an earthquake changed her situation and homo- 
geneous shape ?” 

It is but fair to give the reader a specimen also of the able writer’s 
candour :—He tells his correspondent ; ‘ You have expressed a de- 
sire to be made acquainted with my thoughts on the actual situation 
of affairs, and what I may suppose to be the future expectations of 
the several states of Europe es a peace concluded with France. 
If you expect to find my observation totally devoid of error, you 
expect too much.’ 


The pamphlet, however, contains many sensible and important Cay? 


remarks. 


the Speeches of the Right Hon. W. Pitt, in the Debates which took 

lace on the Union between Great Britain and Ireland, on the 
23d and 31st of January 1799. By Willoughby, Earl of Abing- 
don. 8vo, 1s. Barnes. 

In this short treatise, the doctrine of the necessity of a supreme 
unlimited power being vested in governments is combated. In a 
letter from the late Sir William Jones to the noble author, (a copy 
of which appears in this publication, ) is the following passage : ‘* Ay 
wishes have been uniformly the same, to keep the three powers in our state 
within their just limits, measured by the equal balance of the law.’’ The 
opinion of the great Earl of Chatham respecting the omnipotence of 
Parkament is quoted, and also the protest of the Lords on the Re- 
gency. 

It is very generally believed that the present is by no means an 
eligible time for the discussion of abstract questions on political 
power ; and. especially of those in which the rights claimed on behalf 
of the people clash with the authority claimed for governments, 
It seems indeed a duty incumbent on men in high power, at this 
time, to advance such principles only as have a tendency to tran- 
quillize the public mind. We decline entering into the present 
discussion, farther than to observe that unlimited powers, and a free 
constitution, appear to us to be contradictory terms. 


Art. 58. Arguments for a Coalition against France. 8vo. 18. 
Hatchard. 1799. 

After having pointed out the danger to other European powers 
from the extended dominion of France, this writer exhorts them to 
onite in their common defence, and not to be disheartened by the failure 
of preceding confederacies. He argues, justly, that a coalition form. 
ed from motives of fear and necessity, and for the purposes of defence, 
is much more worthy of reliance than a coalition originating in 
ambitious and greedy motives, in which each party has an interest 
separate from that of his confederates. 

Late events, we hope, will assist the reasoning of this author, and 
encourage that general exertion which he recommends, in order tq 
confine the power of France within such limits as shalk be consistent 
with the safety of the rest of Europe. 

Art. 
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Art. 59. Principles of Taxation. By William Frend. 8vo. 15. 6d. 
' ° : Ridgeway. 1799. — 

Mr, Frend assymes, as the only cofrect principle of equitable 
taxation, that all subjects of the state shall be required to contribute 
to the public service jn a just proportion to their means; and he 
asserts that this principle has not been followed in the income-tax, 
notwithstanding that it is specifically expressed in the preamble to 
the bill. He accuses the Minister of being unjust to the middle 
classes, and draws the following contrast between that gentleman 
and a noted character: (T. Paine:)—* The one would ame the 

oor and the rich together by levelling the rich; the other would 
increase the distance between the poor and the rich, by demolishing 
the middle class.? 
' Mr. F. remarks that ¢ Since, in all countries, there are some de- 
pending upon charity for support, and others are in possession of 
every enjoyment, there must be a certain income, which will exactly 
keep a man, his wife, and two children; and, if from this income 
any thing is taken away, the family is deprived of necessaries. 
puch a family also stands in need of unproductive capital; namely, 
cloaths, furniture, bed, &c. without which, the man’s personal in- 
dustry, and consequently the state, would be injured. On such a 
man the state could not consistently make any demand, much less on 
the man who depends on otliers for support.’ 
' In this country, he supposes, an income of 30]. a-year from per- 
sonal industry, with zo]. unproductive capital, should distinguish 
the class of non-contributers to the state. | 


‘ The contributers then, or they whose means are greater, may 
pe compared with ease-to each other. From the yearly income of 
any individual deduct thirty pounds, the remainder is a superfluity, 
a fit object oftaxation. From his unproductive capital deduct twenty 
pounds, and the remainder is a superfluity, a fit object of taxation. 
Then, if the taxes on these superfluities are made proportional to the 
superfluities, the relative situation of the parties taxed 1s preserved, 
and they are after the payment of the tax in the same proportion te 
each other, as tlicy were before the payment of the tax.’ 

‘ On this scale of taxation, the author has given a table, and also 
tables of the comparative effect of Mr. Pitt’s tax. Both the plans, 
perhaps, ran too much into extremes. In Mr. Frend’s calculations, 
the annual produce of industry is estimated as worth only one year’s 

urchase ; and in Mr. Pitt’s calculations, the annual produce of in- 
Busters is estimated at as many years’ purchase as is given for land, 
or for perpetuitics. It is evident on the one hand, that a man hav. 
ing 2001. capital, without a profession or other means of obtaining 
more, is in a worse situation than a man without capital who has an 
occupation which produces to him annually 2001., — and cannot afford 
to contribute so much. On the other hand, to exemplify the dif- 
ference of situation between landed property producing 200]. per 
annum, and itidustry producing the same sum ; supposing land to be 
worth 20 years’ purchase, aud that the tax demanded the whole of 
income; then the landed proprietor would remain worth 38001. 
while the industrious man would be without means of subsistence. 
Qf their former relative situations, no proportion would remain. 
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Mr. Frend has observed that, if the relation between a man with 
6ool. productive capital, and the man with an income of 30]. a-year 
from personal industry, could be ascertained, the proportion of the 
fax on productive capital to that on income from personal industry, 
might he also ascertained :—but this proportion he has not explained. 
The profits of industry may perhaps fairly be reckoned as equivalent 
to an annuity for years, but certainly ought not to be rated at as many 


‘years’ purchase as an annuity for life. Ifthe number of years were 


agreed, the proportion between the produce of landed estates and the 
produce of industry might be established. _ 

There seems to us much propriety in leaving a certam quantum 
of property untaxed, as being necessary for subsistence; and in 
rating all above that quantity as superfluity, proptrly the object of 
taxation. Yet a more correct principle of deduction is mentioned in the 
Jatter part of Mr, Frend’s pamphlet ; where he proposes to fix a sum 
for a single man, an increased sum for a man and his wife, and a 
farther increase for every child under twenty-one years of age. 

This small treatise appears to us, on the whole, to be of great 
utility ; as well in promoting the inquiry, as in the advances whieh 
the author has made towards the discovery of the principles of 
equitable taxation. ‘ The real worth of a constitution,’ says Mr. 
F. * may be discovered from its mode of taxation: the nearer it 
approaches to the state of equal representation, the higher will be 
the prifciple of honour in that country, the more equitable will be 
its taxation.’ 

With respect to somre other observations on taxes as connected 
with representation, it is necessary to remind the author that, where 


customs and excise are established, no individual can escape taxation. Cay: 


FINE ARTS. 

Art. 60. A Treatise on the Art of Painting, and the Composition of 
Colours, containing Instructions for all the various Processes of 
Painting. Together with Observations upon the Qualities and 
Ingredients of Colours. Translated from the French of M. 
Constant de Massoul. Published and sold by the Author of the 
Griginal, at his Manufactory, No. 136, New* Bond-street, where 

» ads and Gentlemen may be furnished with every Article necessary 
for Painting and Drawing *. 8vo. pp. 240. 48. Debrett. 

*« Into our houses, places, beds, they creep, 
They’ve sense to get what we want sense to keep !”’ 


M. Constant de Massoul has taken some pains to produce a small 
volume on the art of painting, which he has culled from Fresnoy, | 
Depiles, Leonardo da Vinci, and others who have discussed this 
subject ; thus claiming, with true Gallic finesse, the meed bestowed 
on original exertions. Not less enterprizing on the score of gal- 
fantry, he has paid his addresses to Di. Dossie’s Handiaid to the 
Arts. Being a man of honour, he conceals the amour: but the 
process of making colours, so ostentatiously detailed, furnishes us 
with a clue to discover the intrigue ; and from the tints, blushes, and 
the adoption of rouge, we proiounce his mistress te be a coquette— 
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In short, this artful essay on the art of painting is extremely well 
calculated for.tyros of the pencil, novices possessed of more money 
than genius, who, dazzled by the radiance of a splendid apparatus, 
close their eyes against the conviction which results from the use of 
a few simple colours in the hands of a professor of decided merit. 

Men, whose cor ceptions are warmed by a real sense of the beauties 
of nature and the attainments of art, delight in chastity of style. 
Red, blue, and yellow, are the three primitive colours; no more are 
wanted ; judgment to compound, contrast, and harmonize, will en- 
large the scale ; and combinations ad infinitum will be produced by true 
science, whose object has been uniformly to create the most interest- 
ing effects by the most simple means. This doctrine is exemplified 
a the best specimens of both antient and modern masters, and is the 
practice invariably pursued from the infancy of colouring in the 
essays of Cimatue, to its maturity in the works of Sir Foshua Rey- 
nolds. 

But lo! and behold! gallantry and finesse are laid aside, the 
chemist and the scholar are dismissed, and the colour-grinder appears 
and’ makes his best bow! MM. de Massoul’s manufactory introduces 
to the notice of the public several French artists of eminence, and 
several French artists of eminence introduce MM. de Massoul’s manu- 
factory to their friends.—This reminds us of what was said in cone 
sequence of the mutual praises alternately bestowed on each other, 
by a couple of indifferent poets : 

6 So two poor Rogues, when both their credits fail, 
To cheat the world, become each other’s bail._—’” 


We are always grieved when the names of men of talents are pros- 
tituted to the sordid views of dealers in any. line. 


Art. 61. 4 Plan, preceded by a short Review of the Fine Arts, to 
preserve among us, and transmit to Posterity, the Portraits of the most 
distinguished Characters of England, Scotland, and Ireland, since his 
Majesty’s Accession to the Throne. Also to give Encourage- 
ment to British Artists, and to enrich and adorn London with 
some Galleries of Pictures, Statues, Antiques, Medals, and other 
valuable Curiosities, without any Expence to Government. By Noel 
Desenfans, Esq. Svo. pp. 60. 1s. 6d. Law. 1799. 

The object of Mr. Desenfans is sufficiently expressed: in his title- 
page. The mode in which he proposes to accomplish it is by ap- 
propriating the British Museum to the purpose, —among others, not 
excluding that to which it is at present confined,—of recetving por- 
traits of eminent men and specimens of antient art. The expence of 
the institution, he suggests, should be defrayed by the curtosity of the 
public, in the same manner as the wealth of the Royal Academy is 
annually increased by an exhibition.—in the review of the Fine Arts, 
we observe several ingenious and judicious remarks, expressed iit 
ry toe which it would be ungenerous to criticise, were it sufliciently 
defective to require animadversion: but this is not the case. It is to 
be remembered that the writer is not a native of this country: bu‘, 
by having < lived nearly thirty years’ among us, he writes English as 
well as the generality of our pamphileteers. 
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Art. 62, The Poetical Monitor, rpg of Pieces select and ori- 


inal, for the Improvement of the Young in Virtue and Piety; 
intended to succeed Dr. Watts’s Divine and Moral Songs. Second. 

Fdition. 12mo. 2s. bound. Longman. 1798. 

As this little selection has already received our approbation *, we 
have only now to announce to the public, on its re-pyblication, that 
it has received a small alteration by the omission of a few pieces, the 
leading thoughts of which were contained in others, in order to in- 
troduce some which had not before appeared. The benevolent 
editor expresses much satisfaction in this call for a second edition, as 
she hopes that it may contribute some farther assistance to the 
Shakspeare’s-walk female charity-school ; to the benefit of which 
this publication had a particular regard. 


Art. 63. Geiriadur Cymraeg a Saesone ne Diction.- 
ary. By William Owen. Part iv. large 8vo. 7s. Boards. — 4to. 
tos. 6d. Williams. 1799. 

A character and specimens of this work having, on mentioning 
the former parts, been already given in our Review ¢, we have now 
only to announce the appearance of this qth part; in which Mr. 
Owen’s undertaking is carried on, and successfully conducted to the 
end of the letter I.—The 3d part concluded the first volume. 


Art. 64. The New Universal Gazetteer, or Geographical Dictionary ; 
containing a Description of all the Empires, Kingdoms, States, 
Provinces, Cities, ‘l’owns, Forts, Seas,’Harbours, Rivers, Lakes, 
Mountains, and Capes, in the known World; with the Govern- 
ment, Customs, Manners, and Religion of the Inhabitants; the 
Extent, Boundaries, and Natural Productions of each Country ; 
the Trade, Manufactures, and Curiosities of the Cities and Towns, 
collected from the best Authors; their Longitude, Latitude, 
Bearings, and Distances, ascertained by actual Measurement, on 
the most authentic Charts; with Twenty-six Whole Sheet Maps, 
by the Rev. Clement Crutwell. 3 Vols. 4to. 21. 2s. Boards. 
Robinsons. 1798. 

Of compilations which treat of a science daily advancing towards 
perfection, it may usually be affirmed that the last is the best. The 
mechanical labor of alphabetical arrangement being facilitated by the . 
assistance derived from preceding publications, the modern compiler 
corrects at leisure the errors of his precursors, improves on their method, 
and incorporates the facts which recent discoveries have added to the 
mass of human knowlege. How widely the boundaries of geogra- . 
phical science have been extended by contemporary travellers and 
navigators, a retrospective view of our monthly labors will demon- 
strate. ‘The names of Niebuhr, Bruce, and Forster; of Cook, 
Vancouver, and La Pérouse; will evince the necessity of correcting 
and enlarging our gazetteers, by means of their accurate and dearly- 
bought information. In other respects, the times are less propitious, 
The land-marks which have withstood the shock of ages are now 
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levelled with the dust; and hurhdnity inquires, with anxious cu- 
riosity, by what bloody sacrifices they must be replaced? The forms 
of government sanctioned by the approbation, or by the long ac- 
quiescence, of populous and enlightened nations, have suddenly been 
overthrown, and the statesman scarcely dates to calculate on the 
chances of their restoration. 

Amid such general convulsions, while each year beholds a republic 
annexed to a neighbouring kingdom, or a kingdom converted into 
a republic, a work like the present can only exhibit what Europe 
was: into what fair divisions the policy of former ages had appor- 
tioned this quarter of the globe ; and for what forms of government 
the ancestors of the present race fought and bled,— exclajming, with 
short-sighted gratulations, * Esto perpetua 

To toil through a voluminous gazetteer exceeds the patience evenof a 
reviewer: but we have examined a variety of articles in the work 
now before us, and have found abundant reason to applaud Mr. Crut- 
well’s diligence in the collection and judgment in the arrangement of 
his materials. His work is beyond comparison more copious than 
any preceding publication of the same nature, and we deem its com- 

arative value at least commensurate with its bulk. The new and 
old divisions of France are both inserted. We think that it would 
have been an improvement, if the longitude had been invariably 
stated cither from Greenwich or Ferrol; and if the French or Ger« 
man orthography had been uniformly preserved in the names of cer- 
tain places. Ghent is to be found under its German name, while 
Brussels, Mechlin, and Basil, must be sought under their French 
appellations.—* Antient geography is not introduced,’ says Mr. 
Crutwell ; * it was intended to describe the world as it is.’ Yet this 
department we think, is more strictly within the province of a Geo- 
graphical Dictionary, than a detail of sieges and battles, which cer- 
tainly belongs to history. The wars of Italy and the Low Coun- 
tries in and since the reign of the Emperor Charles V. occupy ne 
inconsiderable portion of such publications, which seem to us unneces- 
sarily swelled bythis circumstance. Geography is an indispensable com- 
panion of history: but it should neither encroach on the province of 
the latter, nor omit what is necessary to elucidate her more antient 
records; which require, still more than the recent, the assistance that 
she is qualified to bestow, 

Our cursory inspections have inspired us with a favorable impres- 
sion of the general accuracy of this work, though many exceptions 
might be adduced; and we have to regret that Mr. Crutwell has 
not availed himself sufficiently of the county and parochial histories 
of England, and of the statistical accounts of Scotland, to render his 
statements of population so complete as they might have been. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 65. Omnium; containing the Journal of a late Three Days 
Tour into France ; curious and extraordinary Anecdotes ; critical 
Remarks ; and other Miscellaneous Pieces. By William Clubbe, 
LL.B. Vicar of Brandeston, Suffolk. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Riving- 
tons. 1798. | 
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If summer be the most proper time for Jour-making, it seems alse 
the fittest time for Tour-reading. Foote, that pleasant observer, re- 
commended the * light summer kind” of literary mannfacture for 
warm weather, as most suitable to the listless season, when neither 
mind nor body is much disposed to fatigue. 

Mr. Clubbe’s little volume *, now before us, seems happily cal- 
culated in this view. It is *¢ Aight’? enough, in all conscience, both 
in guxntity and character; and it is so fortunately diversified, in re. 
spect to the subjects introduced, that the reader may pass, with little 
trouble or regret, from paper to paper,—from piece to piece,—fror 

rose to verse,—and from verse to prose.—We need not enlarge on 
this publication, as we gave, it is apprehended, a sufficient estimate 
of this writer’s abilities in our (not severe) remarks on his Horace; 
see Rev. for October, 1797, p- 216, &c. 


Art. 66. The Political and Moral Uses of an Evil Spirit. By George 
Hanmer Leycester, A. M. of Merton College, Oxford. 8vo, 
2s. Egerton. - 
Mr. Satan, we are again } called by your able and ingenious advoe 

cate Mr. L. to make you our lowest bow, and to confess eur mani« 

fold obligations. The clergy have long said that § there is no living 
without you ;? and according to the logic of your friend, it would be 

a great pity that there should. How ungratefully have you, Sir, 

been treated by the human race! How have they mistaken as well as 

reviled you! What they have considered as temptations and seduc- 
tions, you have meant as wholesome and effectual lessons of morality § 

You are, to be sure, what on earth is called a flogging preceptar ; 

you make us feel the lash pretty smartly: but then you make us 

learn what we ought to know, when no other master can accomplish 


this good end. You, by your well-applied discipline, often bring us, 


sad dogs! to our senses.—So says Mr. L, and he proves it in the 
nicest college logic; which demonstrates things in the most metho- 
dical and convincing manner, and can shew to the satisfaction of any 
audience, that two and two are to day more and to-morrow dss than 
four. 
As this logic of Mr. L. is only intended for grave university-men, 
who may have been what they call Aoaxing the Devil most unmer- 
cifully ; the multitude are still permitted to say all the evil of the old 
entleman that they can prove: but it is requested that no one hente- 
forth will unload his own cart-full of sins into the Devil’s” stage 


waggon. M O-F 


Art. 67. The Baronage of Scotland; containing an Historical and 
Genealogical Account of the Gentry of that Kingdom, collected 
from the public Records and Chartularies of this Country; the 
Records and private Writings of Families ; and the Works of our 
best Historians, illustrated with Engravings of the coats of Arms. 
Vol. I. Folio. pp.623. 11. 11s. 6d. Boards. Cadell jun. and 


Davies. 1798. 


* Printed by subscription. 
+ This isa 2d part. Of the rst, we gave an account, Rev. vol. 


xxiv. N.S. p. 472. 
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The late Sir Robert Douglas, in his Peerage of Scotland, pub. 
lished the family history of the greater barons, or nobility, of that 
kingdom. His future labors were dedicated to the stelle minores. 
In the present work, Sir Robert designed a delineation of the 

enealogies of the Baronets, and the lesser Barons, or landed gentry 
ef Scotland, by tracing the line of their ancestry, by enumerating 
their pedigrees and intermarriages, by mentioning their employments 
whether civil or military, and by recording the remarkable atchieve- 
ments performed by them. Had he lived to finish it, say the editors 
and continuators of the work, he would have accomplished an im 
portant desideratum in the history of Scotland. For the information 
of those who may be disposed to concur in this opinion of the editors, 
we have only to mention that 562 pages of the present volume com- 

rize that portion of the design, which Sir Robert lived to complete; 
and that the editors have thought it unnecessary to bring his history 
up to the present time, by adding ta it such family events as have 
subsequently occurred, or the armorial bearings which he had omitted: 
but the latter are promised in a second volume. An addition of 
thirteen family histories, and a copious Index, constitute that portion 
of this work for which the public are indebted to the editors. 


Art. 68. The Secrets of the English Bastile disclosed. To which is 
added a Copy of the Rules and Orders by which the whole System 
is regulated. By a Middlesex Magistrate. 8vo. 1s, Rivingtons. 
1799- 

The proper regulations of prisons, both of those which are ins 
tended for safe custody before trial, and of those which are appro- 
priated to the punishment of offenders after conviction, is an essential 
and important object in every well-constituted government ; and where 
sufficient attention has been directed to this object, in which the in- 
terests and comforts of so many miserable creatures are deeply con- 
cerned, it is almost équally necessary that the public should receive 
accurate and authentic information, in orderthat the cause of truth may 
not suffer from ignorance or design. These remarks are suggested by 
some late inquiries into, and some violent misrepresentations of, the 
present state of the new house of correctiou for the county of Middle- 
sex; which indced have produced the pamphlet before us, containing 
a history of the institution, and a copy of the rules * by which the 
whole system is regulated.” These regulations have received con- 
siderable assistance from the labours of Sir George Onesiphorus Paul; 
by whose laudable exertions the prisons in the county of Gloucester 
have been much benefited. 

The pamphlet appears to be the production of a sensible, candid, 
and well-informed mind. | 

It may not be improper to observe that the question was lately 
’s Bench, whether persons under a 


ere in the Court of King 
¢harge of treason could be sent for safe custody to this prison by virtue 


of the warrant of a Secretary of State; and the Court determined 
that there was nothing in such a proceeding, that was in opposition to 
the statutes by which houses of correction are instituted and ree 
gulated. 

Rev. May, 1799. I Art. 
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Art. 69. An Arrangement of Provincial Coins, Tokens, and Medaletr, 


issued in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies, within the last 

twenty Years, from the Farthing to the Penny Size. By James 

Conder. 8vo. pp. 330 73. 6d. Boards. Cadell jun. and 

Davies. 1799. | 

Mr. Addison has observed that ** it is certain that medals give a 
great light to history.””. They undoubtedly assist in the confirmation 
of events and facts, and contribute to their elucidation. Some read- 
ers will have their doubts concerning such collections as that here 
before us, whether, though they may be of use, they may not at the 
same time occasion perplexity and mistake. We agree, however, 
with Mr. Conder in remarking that, ‘the man who exerts himself to 
increase the stock of useful information, or who endeavours to ad- 
vance, vary, or multiply the innocent amusements or enjoyments of 
life, has a claim to.the patronage and support of the public.’ Great 
attention has been employed by the author to render this work ac- 
ceptable. The order in which the several subjects are disposed is. 
clear and pleasant, and a suitable Index is added. 

Among the coins zot local, are several of white metal ; one of silvers, 
value three pence,, we observe at Armagh in [reland; the rest are 
principally, or wholly, pennies, half-pennies, and farthings ; or, as the 
last class 1s ludicrously termed in the reverse of one of them,. youngest 
sons of foriune. 

In a sensible Preface, written by the late James Wright, Esq; of 
Dundee, which introduces the work, it is observed that, if from the 
two thousand varieties which are here described, we make a large des 
duction for those that are contemptible in design, rude in workman. 
ship, trifling, absurd, and merely formed to obtain a paltry profit 
from a few colleetors, there will still remain perhaps one third worth 
the notice of the medallist of judgment. ‘These he devides into six 
descriptions ; ‘ views of remarkable buildings; represeatations of 
great commercial and public works ; striking emblems of the indus- 
trious genius of the country ; portraits of illastrious men; historical 
events, and characteristics of political parties ; representations of ani- 
mals, landscapes, &c.’ ‘This gentleman appears to have written con 
amore; and with the fervour of an enamorato he produces apposite 
and weighty arguments in favour of his subject: but some readers 
may be inclined to smile, when, after having mentioned a generat 
view of the state of architecture in Great Britain as exhibited by 
coins, he adds; ‘the preservation of which, at the distant future 
period when three or four thousand years shail have elapsed, (should 
the world last as long, the pieces may,) must be of extreme utility 
and value to posterity..—Among other proofs of his zeal, he sug- 
gests the formation ef a society in London, under the designation 
of Tie Medallic Society of Britain. To this he sees no objection, 
unless it should be the gloomy aspect of the times; which, as it does. 
not prevent several more useless expences, will not, he trusts, forbid 
an attention to the proposal. By this mode, he observes, they might 
indulge some of the worthiest feelings of human nature, in the patron- 
age of poor and meritorious artists; and they may instruct and dee. 


light 
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fight future ages, and render permanent the most important cha- 
racteristics of the present. 

Relative to the expence of these coins, Mr. W. tells us ‘ that, 
taking an average of different statements made by various intelligent 
persons in correspondence with him, not less than a capital of 300,000). 
thas been expended by companies and individuals, on the whole mass 
of private coinage, of which specimens are described by Mr. Conder.’ 
Three small plates only ilhistrate this work. 


Art. 70. The Fallacy of #rench Freedom, and dangerous Tendeney of 
Sterne’s Writings. Or an Essay shewing that Irreligion and Im- 
morality pave the Way for Tyranny and Anarchy; and that 
Sterne’s Writings are both irreligious and immoral: concluding 
with some Observations on the present State of France. By D. 
Whyte, M. D. late Surgeon to English Prisoners in France. 8vo. 
ts. Hatchard. 

‘T'wo subjects are here umted which bear no relation to each other, 
and cannot with success be blended in one discussion. The ob- 
scenity of Sterne’s writings is universally owned and generally la- 
cnented: but the vicious tendency of his works has nothing to do 
with Trench principles or practices; of both which Dr. W., from 
having lived in France, has a:complete abhorrence. Speaking of 
the fair sex in France, * Adieu (says he) to English morals ; adieu 
to English liberty ; and adieu to every thing that 1s sacred in religion, 
or decorous in common life, should the fair ones of Albion ever stoop 
to form themselves on such abominable models.’ 

He tells us, also, that there ¢ the essence of justice and the forms 
of law are equally laid aside.? These are the author’s words; but 
whether they may be taken literally, or cum grano salis, we pretend 
not to say. The reader must exercise his own judgment. 


Art. 71. 4 Tour of the River Wye and its Vicinity. Enriched with 


Two Engravings. 12zmo. 2s. sewed. Sael. 1798. 


Those who have read the more extensive works of Gilpin and. 


Yreland, on the picturesque beauties of the Wye, will find little in 
the present small volume to attract their attention: but it may be 
an useful pocket companion to the traveller who is engaged in explor- 
ang the delightful scenery of this celebrated river. 


THANKSGIVING SERMONS, Nev. 2y, 1798. 


firt. 72. Preached at the Parish-Church of Heytesbury, Wilts. 

By David Williams, Curate of Heytesbury. 8vo. 1s. Williams. 

This sermon does not rank in the class of ranting performances : 
the author is temperate in his censures; and while he explodes the 
principles and conduct of the French, he also candidly leads us back 
to pre-disposing causes.—* Far. indeed (he says) be the intention 
from this consecrated place, where the words of truth and soberness, 
in accents of love and charity, should alone be heard, to bring any 
malignant or railing accusation, even against our enemies. The Lord 
gebuke them and convert them.’—Of these our adversaries, howevery 
he leaves no very favourable impression on the minds of his audi- 
ence. 
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We incline, with Mr. Williams, to retain the common version of 
the first part of his text, (Jsaiah, viii. 12—14.) a confederacy, rather 
than admit the criticism, ingeniously, but diffidently, proposed by 
Dr. Lowth, or more properly by Dr. Secker; who, instead of this, 
would read, by some change of letters in the original word, if is holy, 
referring to the diviners or soothsayers who imposed their illusions 
under the appearance of sanctity: but, as conspiracy is often signined 
by the Hebrew teria “Ts confederacy also well accords with its 
primary signification ; and ‘the warning here implied seems very sea 
sonably addressed by the prophet to his countrymen, who were anxt- 
ous to obtain forcign earthly connections and assistance, while the 


disregarded and neglected the protection and aid of Heaven. Hi. 
Art. 73. Preached in the Church of St. John Baptist, Wakefield, 


By the Rev. Richard Munkhouse, D.D. Svo. 1s. Riving- 

tons. 

Dr. M.’s sermon glows with pious gratitude to the Giver of all 
victory, pointedly reprobates and condemns democratic and seditious 
principles, and cnergetically exhorts us to order our conversation by 
the sound maxims of religion, loyalty, and virtue. Text, Ps. 1. 23. 


Liturgy version. Mo J 


FAST SERMON, Fed. 27, 1790. 


Art. 74. Preached before the Hon. House of Commons. By the 
Rev. Thomas Hay, D.D. Canon of Christ-Church, Oxford. 
4to. 1s. Walter. 

A respectable writer, in a periodical paper, lately expressed his 
astonishment at seeing “such a number of political sermons con- 
tinually issuing from the British press:””—adding, that * it was, to 
him, a matter of wonder that ,many of them were so replete with 
bitter invective and violent declamation, that the mild and pacific 
miaxims of the gospel seemed almost totally overlooxed,—in a country 
which calls itself Curtstian !” 

Without stopping to animadvert on this remark, we shall only note 
that, in the instance before us, the author is less liable to the charge 
implied i in the above quotation.—Indeed it could not be expected 
that, in a discourse intended to be delivered before one of the great 
branches of our legislature, the preacher should enlarge on the 
ravages of war, and the innumerable miseries which follow it: for, 
whatever religion or humanity might dictate, the learned and eloquent 
orator could r not, for a moment, “forget that his auditory had sanc- 
tioned every imeasure of hostility which had taken place since the 


eommencement of the war. 


As a specimen of Dr. Hay’s sermon, we shall extract a passage 
in which he expatiates on the uniform tenour of our national policy : 
‘The policy of this country (says he) has been uniform amd decided : 
it still continues to assert the inestimable value of those blessings de- 
yived from sound Religion, and also those derived from our frame 
of civil government, a regular subordination of ranks, an able and 
impartial administration of justice, flourishing matufactures, a com- 
merce protected and extended beyond the example of former times, 
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4 great and increased revenue, individual opulence, and national pro- 
sperity. Such are the unrivalled blessings which have long excited 
the envy and the inveterate hostility of the enemy: our wealth has 
been the object of their avarice ; our civil constitution, from its admi- 
rable wisdom, and the protection which it affoids, 1s the reproach of 
their anarchy, their licentiousness, and their tyranny; our religion 
the condemnation of their infidelity; our power the restraint of 
theiraggrandizement. Hence an enmity eager to deprive us of these 
invaluable privileges, hence the reiterated menaces of the ruin and 
extinction of the British empire. 

_¢ Under this trying conjuncture, let us calmly consider the con- 
duct of our own nation: not with a view to advance exalted claims 
of presumptuous arrogance, highly unbecoming man’s best exertions, 
but to enquire, whether we have endeavoured to satisfy those great 
public duties incumbent upon us in the course of the present war, 
with such a regard to our obvious obligations, in the support of 
the contest itself, as has manifested our sincere desire to fulfil the 
distinguished and arduous part allotted to us with such an upright- 
ness and integrity, as we may humbly hope, will recommend this 
part of our’conduct to the merciful acceptance of a gracious God. 
Have we in any instance been unmindful of the solid establishment 
of the liberties of Europe, and of those objects inseparably involved 
in the event of this war ?? 

On reading this passage, we could not help asking ourselves, with 
a heartfelt sigh, whether we were ‘ mindful of the solid establishment 
of the /iberties of Europe,’ when we left the poor honest Poles to be 
enslaved by the hostile hands of Imperial and Regal power ?—Alas! 


whtre was then the uniformity of our ‘national policy ? Ged..s. 


KG. 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art.75. Preached at the Assizes, at Carlisle, Aug. 12, 1798, 
before the Hon. Sir Giles Rooke, Knight, one of the Justices of 
our Lord the King, &c. &c. By Jonathan Boucher, A.M. 
¥.A.S. Vicar of Epsom, Surrey. Published at the Request of 
the Gentlemen of the Grand Jury. gto. 18. Clarke. 

This assize sermon is of a political and patriotic cast ; the senti- 
ments are laudable ; and the language is good. 


Art. 76. Preached at Guildford, in Surrey, at the Assizes, July 8, 
1798, before the Lord Chief. Justice Kenyon, &c. By Jonathan 
Boucher, M. A. F.A.S. ato. 1s. Clarke. 

The character of this discourse is, in the main, similar to that of 
the foregoing Assize-sermon. It contains also some thoughts and 
observations which are not commen: but which are not the less esti- 
mable on that account.—We entirely agree with the author, in his 
opinion that Mercy, improperly directed, may be productive of the 
greatest evil. The weakness of good men serving on juries, while it 
has favoured unfortunate individuals, has proved in its consequenccs, 
we fear, very detrimental to the public. 

« This author’s sermons, preached in North-America, between 
the years 1763 and 1778, on the causes and consequences of im Re- 

volution 
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volution in that country, will be noticed in our next Review :—if we 
are not prevented by the intervention of more pressing subjects. 


Art..77. The Duty of loving our Country : preached at the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul, July 22, 1798, betore the Temple-Bar and 
St. Paul’s District Military Association. By Thomas Bowen, 
M.A. 4to. 1s. - Rivingtons. 

Well written and well intended: recommending with warmth, yet 
in a rational manner, the true spirit of patriotism ; together with our 
active endeavours, as circumstances admit, for the security and pros 


sperity of our country. Ww 
L. 
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‘To the Monturty Reviewers. 


©‘ GENTLEMEN, Newbury, Berks, March 24, 1799. 
1" your review of a volume of letters said to have been written by Gen, 
Washington about the commencement of the American war, (see M. 
Rev. vol. xxi. p.475. N.S.) you seemed to express a beliet that the 
avhole of the letters were not authentic, but that some pf them were 
notoriously and wilfully fabricated for base and unworthy purposes. 
This belief, the General himself has fully justified, in a letter which he 
purposely addressed, some time ago, to the Secretary of State of the 
United States, (and by the latter published in the Philadelphia News- 
paper entitled ** The United States Gazette,”) wherein he particularizes 
certain letters, and adds his solemn declaration of his ignorance of their 
contents, till he saw them in print. I have inclosed the letter above 
referred to; and I tbimk that in justice to one of the greatest men the 
world has ever produced, and still more for the propagation of truth 
and the eradication of error, you cannot deny it a place at the end of 

your valuable publication. lam, Gentlemen, Yours, &c. 
F. BAILY.’ 

(COP Y.) 


« Dear Sir, «© Philadelphia, 3d March 1797, 

© AT the couclusion of my public employments, I have thought it 
expedient to notice the publication of certain forged letters, which first 
appeared in the year 1777, and were obtruded upon the public as mine, 
They aie said by the editor to have been found in a small portmanteay 
that ¥ had left in the caré of my mulatto servant Billy, who, it is pre- 
tended, was taken prisoner at Fort Lee in 1776. . 

‘© The period when these letters were first printed will be recollected, 
and what were the impressions they were intended to produce on the 
public mind. It was then supposed to be of some consequence to strike 
at the integrity of the Commander in Chief, and to paint his inclinations 
as at variance with his professions and his duty.—Another crisis in the 
affairs of America having occurred, the same weapon has been resorted 
to, to wound my character and deceive the people. 

“* The letters in question have the dates, addresses, and signatures, 
here following: 

“* New York, June 12, 1776. To Mr. Lund Washington, at Mount 
Vernon, Fairfax County, Virginia.’ G.W. 

** To John Parke Curtis, Esq. at the Hon. Benedict Calvert’s, Esq. 
Mount Airy, Maryland, June 18, 1776.’’ Geo, Washington. 
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* New York, July 8, 1776. To Mr, Lund Washington, at Mount 
Vernon, Fairfax County, Virginia.” G. W. 

‘6 New York, July 15, 1776. To Mr. Lund Washington, &c.” G.W. 

“© New York, July 16,1776. To Mr. Lund Washingten, &c.” G.W. 

‘6 New York, July 22,1776. To Mr. Lund Washington, &c.”” G.W. 

** June 24, 1776. ‘To Mrs. Washington.” G.W. 

‘¢ At the time when these letters first appeared, it was netorious to 
the army immediately under my command, and particelarly to the 
gentlemen attached to my person, that my mulatto man Billy had never 
been one moment in the power of the enemy.—It is also a fact that no 
part of my baggage or any of my attendants were captured during the 
whole course of the war.— These wei] known facts made it unnecessary 
during the war to call the public attention to the forgery by any express 
declaration of mine; and a firm reiiance on my fellow-citizens, and the 
abundant proofs they gave of their confidence in me,. rendered it alike 
unnecessary to take any formal notice of the revival of the imposition 
during my civil administration.— But as 1 cannot know how soon a more 
serious event may succeed to that which will this day take place *, I have 
thought it a duty which I oweto myself, my country, aad to truth, now 
to detail the circumstances above recited, and to add my solemn declara~ 
tion that the letters herein described are a base forgery, and that I never 
saw or heard of them until they appeared in print. 

“© The present letter I commit to your care, and desire it may be de- 
posited in the office of the department of state, as a testimony of the truth 
to the present generation and to posterity. 

** Accept, J pray you, of the sincere esteem and affectionate regard of, 

*© Dear Sir, your obedient 
** Timothy Pickering, ** GEO. WASHINGTON,” 
Secretary of State.” 





In a letter from Dr. Booker, that gentleman expresses a wists 
for some information relative to the Vision of Pierce the Plowman, to 
which we made some reference in our Review of the Doctor’s Poen 
on Matvern: see M. Rev. for December 1798, p. 419. 

The poem in question was written by Robert Langland, a secular 
Priest, and Fellow of Oriel College in Oxford, about the year #350. 
It contains a series of distinct visions, which the author imagines him- 
self to have seen while he was asleep, after a long ramble on Malvern 
Hillsin Worcestershire. (See Warron’s History of Poetry, i. 266.} 

It is a satire on the superstition, vices, and luxury of the clergy. 
It abounds with wit, humour, and just observation ; and, like other 
compositions of this sort, it gives a lively representation of the man- 
ners of the times. 

A short biography of Langland may be found in Cibber’s Lives of 
the Poets, vol. i, and a small extract is there given from the poem. 


- 





THEODOXUS.—RusTicu3. 
In acknowleging the favours of Theodoxus and Rusticus, (on dif- 
ferent aiices, we should be happy in paying due attention to their 
strictures, and in explaining to them-the ground on which we built 





* The last day on which General Washington performed the office of 
President of the United States. -F.B. 
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120 CORRESPONDENCE, 


the assertions on which they comment: but we have such an over. 
flow of business on our hands, that we have no time for controversy ¢ 
and though we would not be supposed arrogantly to obtrude our opi- 
nions on the public, we are forced in these, as in numberless other 
instances, to decline all subsequent discussion. Mo 
7 





¢ A Constant Reader,” who is ¢ pleased with the sentiments ex. 
pressed in our account of ** The Nurse,’ wishes to know, ¢ whether 
there was not a book published a few years ago, on the dangerous 
effects, both to mother and child, of women neglecting to suckle their 
children’ ; and he inquires concerning the title of such book. We re. 
collect only a small tract, ‘* Essay on the injurious Custom of Mo. 
thers not suckling their own Children; with Directions for chusing a 
Nurse, &c. &c. By Benj. Lara, Surgeon.’”” 12mo. 18. Moore, 
1791. See M. Rev. vol. ix. N.S. p. tor. 





be — 


We are obliged by a letter from Exmouth, signed J. H. Hutton: 
who informs us that Tully’s Offices were translated by the famous 
Sir Roger ’Estrange; and that he is possessed of a copy of the 
book. This seems to be the ‘third’ translation, which we could not 
with certainty recollect: see M. Rev. February last, p.179. This 
translation is also noticed in Cibber’s Biography of the Poets, Life of 
L Estrange. 





Mistakes of fact, erroneous quotations, and all other accidental 
mis-statements, we have ever been eager to rectify at the desire of any 
correspondent : but to re-argue a question of mere opinion, espe- 
cially whem the determining arguments have been indicated, would 
only open a door to endless controversy. Our correspondent J. A—n 
must therefore excuse the non-insertion of his three folio pages, in 
opposition to the idea intimated by us in vol. xxvi. p. 382, “ that 
the expenditure of the luxurious classes is not of much consequence 
to the public prosperity.”” The writer’s mind is evidently occupied 
with the application of this doctrine to the case of the union with 
Ireland: we refer him, therefore, to Clarke’s edition of Dean 
Tucker’s *¢ Union or Separation :”? in which he will find this very 
question argued at length, pages 20 to 30, in a sensible and popular 
manner; and decided precisely as by ourselves, on grounds to which 
it is needless to add farther appeals to reason or to facts. 





=a Tay: 


The letter of Philoteute is just received :—-too late for farther no- 
tice. 





cp The Appennix to Vol. xxvii. of the M. R. is published 
with this Number, as usual, and contains copious accounts of im- 
portant Foreicn Pusrications, with the General Title, Table of 
Contents, and Index, for the Volume. , 
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